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Mr. Ursan, June 9. 
AT Cowthorp, the estate of Lord 
Petre, about seven miles from Knares- 
borough, and three from Wetherly, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, is to be 
seen a great natural curiosity, a gi- 
gantic oak, which surpasses in size 
the famous Greendale oak at Welbeck, 
in Nottinghamshire; or any other in 
my recollection. (See the Plate.) The 
late Dr. Hunter, in his edition of Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva, has given a view and ac- 
count of it, and observes, when com- 
pared with this, all other oaks are but 
children of the forest. A storm in the 
year 1718 rent off one of its principal 
branches, which being accurately mea- 
sured, was found to contain five tons 
and two feet of timber. Before this 
mutilation, its branches are said to 
have extended over half an acre of 
ground. Its present circumference, 
close to the ground, is 60 feet, and its 
principal limit extends 45 feet from 
the trunk. 

In a wood not far from Cowthorp 
was found in the year 1749, at the 
depth of four feet, the head of a stag, 
with the horns entire, measuring from 
the tip of one horn to the other full six 
feet. 

The Church of Cowthorp is dedi- 
cated to St. Michael. In the choir, 
on a large flat stone, are the effigies of 
a man and woman, bearing between 
them the model of a church. It is 
ascribed to Brian Rowcliff, a Baron of 
the Exchequer, and his lady. In the 
windows are or were the arms of Roos, 
Hamerton, Ingilby, Tempest, and seve- 
ral others. 

Guy Rowcliff became possessed of 
the estate by marriage with Joan, 
daughter of John Burgh or Brough. 
It subsequently descended through the 
families of Snowsdale, Hamerton, and 
Walmsley, to that of Lord Petre, the 
wife of Robert the seventh Lord Petre 
(great-great-grandfather of the present 
peer of that name), having been Ca- 
therine, daughter of Bartholomew, and 
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sole heir to her brother Francis Walms- 
ley, esq. Her Ladyship married se- 
condly, Charles'14th Lord Stourton ; 
and died in 1785, aged 88. 

The rectory is in the archdeaconr 
of York, and is valued at 38]. 2s. 5d. 
in the King’s book. The present in- 
cumbent is the Rev. W. C. Fenton, 
presented in 1824, by T. Starkie, esq. 
The population in 1821 was 1518 per- 


sons. Yours, &c. N.R.S. 
Ge 
Mr. Ursan, June 12. 


TO see humanity in the varied co- 
louring, which outward circumstances 
have given it, I think a Passport Of- 
fice one of the best of places. No 
doubt, we do not frequently find in the 
motley assemblage the man of high 
title and great wealth ; for more gene- 
rally it is composed of people from the 
middle and lower ranks of life. One 
day, while waiting for the seal and 
signature of an authority in a crowd 
of this kind, I fell into my dreamy 
mood, and began indulging in a train 
of conjectural thought, respecting the 
characters-and circumstances of those 
around me. My attention was natu- 
rally first directed to the men in office. 
One of them was a good-natured little 
man, with a placid expression of face, 
who, amid a constant scene of bustle 
and irritation, preserved his serenity 
and good humour. He bore with all 
the stupidity and blundering of the ap- 
plicants, without contracting a muscle, 
simply told them where to go, and 
what to do; and when detained by 
himself, would civilly request of them, 
in their several languages, to be seated. 
To myself, when he perceived I was a 
Briton, he politely said, ‘‘ Plase, Sir, 
sit down,”’ and even ventured in an 
undertone to broach a little politics, 
about the state of Ireland and Catho- 
lic Emancipation. The desk next to 
his was vacant; its occupant, Le Che- 
valier, as the mild gentleman styled 
him, not having yet arrived, though it 
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was some time after the office hour, 
and a considerable levee had congre- 
gated opposite his department. By 
and bye a side door opened, and in 
marched the Chevalier. He was a tall 
man, dressed in a blue frock coat and 
Hessian boots, with a yellow ribbon 
on his left breast. He first cast a 
scornful scowl upon his knot of appli- 
cants, threw open his desk, and at the 
first cause of irritation his features as- 
sumed an expression of snarling dis- 
content, which scarcely ever left them 
during all the time that I remained in 
the office. Sometimes his irritated 
feelings found vent in angry and 
abusive expressions; and on one oc- 
casion, when something more vexa- 
tious than usual occurred, he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, took seve- 
ral portentous strides across the room, 
returned, and, with an air and tone of 
voice denoting the highest grade of 
angry vexation, deliberately addressed 
the object of his displeasure with, 
**« Monsieur, vous étes bien hébété!”’ 
Fortunately my handkerchief was at 
hand, and so | contrived to smother a 
laugh, which my sober faculties could 
not suppress, and which might have 
disturbed the lucubrations of all in 
the room; for anger is at once silly 
and ridiculous, The contrast exhibited 
by these two men was too striking to 
pass unnoticed. The same circum- 
stances which to the one were but as 
the rattling of the blast upon the case- 
ment, proved to the other like the 
pouring of oil upon the fire. The for- 
mer, quietly gliding down life’s stream, 
exhibited an example of practical wis- 
dom, brought home to every-day life : 
the latter, of practical folly, firing at 
every thing, and creating a storm out 
of a capfull of wind. Physical tem- 
perament, no doubt, has great influ- 
ence, but its power may be controlled 
by mental, moral, and above all, reli- 
gious discipline; and those energies 
which otherwise might have been 
wasted in frothy vituperation and idle 
extravagance, be brought to strengthen 
the purposes of benevolent feeling, and 
to swell the current of useful and vir- 
tuous exertion. The Chevalier’s coun- 
tenance, when occasionally relaxed 
from its almost fixed expression of dis- 
content, was not displeasing, and it is 
to be hoped that he had one face for 
his family and another for the public ; 
otherwise, the former could have but 
a sorry time of it, whereas the latter 
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cared little for either his good or bad 
humour. 

Among the group I observed a 
young man of very interesting appear- 
ance; he evidently tried to shun ob- 
servation, for, though shabbily dressed, 
gentility was stamped upon him, and 
he vainly endeavoured to assume the 
air of one of no higher breeding than 
his exterior could at first sight justify. 
I observed that he was regarded with 
looks of contempt by the people about 
him, particularly by the liveried ser- 
vants of a noble lord then passing 
through the country. His countenance 
bespoke corroding anxiety and hope- 
less despair. I felt anxious to know 
something of his history ; but of course 
delicacy forbade personal inquiry. 
Some six months after, on passing 
through one of the Italian States, I 
saw him on guard at one of the public 
offices, in a small town. I pointed him 
out to a friend who accompanied me, 
who had known him in his better 
days, and to whom he on one occasion 
revealed his melancholy story. He 
was the son of an Englishman of 
wealth, and had come to the Conti- 
nent for the benefit of travel. While 
at Paris, he visited, more from cu- 
riosity than purpose to play, a gam- 
bling house. At the door, admittance 
was denied, on the ground of his 
youth; his appearance, dress, and 
broken French, however, bespoke the 
foreigner, and after he had turned 
away, and was beginning to retrace his 
steps homewards, a young female of 
the establishment came after him, and 
with the winning address of her coun- 
try, apologised for the denial, supposed 
he was an Englishman, and begged he 
would return. He listened to the sy- 
ren’s voice, though he afterwards de- 
clared he thought the words of the 
wise man, which his mother had 
taught him, were almost audibly re- 
peated in his ear, ‘‘ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.’”’ He 
entered the apartments, which were 
lofty and elegant; around the table 
were to be seen sets of fashionably 
dressed people, intent upon their dif- 
ferent games ; he saw varieties of sums 
lost and won, with rapidity and appa- 
rent fairness ; and during the short in- 
tervals of play mingled with the crowd, 
observing the effects which success or its 
contrary had upon the gamblers. One 
man, a great loser, with affected in- 
difference sat swinging on a chair, 
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humming a tune; a second, in a state 
of feverish excitement, paced rapidly 
to and fro, fanning himself with his 
handkerchief; a third, whose gains had 
excited the envy and surprise of all, 
stood in the midst of a circle of friends 
enjoying their congratulations ; and a 
fourth, with an air of abstraction, was 
demonstrating to a friend his calcula- 
tion of probabilities. He retired with- 
out having played, and formed a sort 
of half resolution, since his curiosity 
was now gratified, not to return. At 
a table-d’héte, he mentioned to a 
countryman his visit to the gambling- 
house ; his new acquaintance exhorted 
him strongly to return, and try his 
fortune, mentioned several instances 
of his own successes, and begged, were 
he not better engaged for the evening, 
that he would accompany him to the 
house which he chiefly frequented. 
He went, played, and lost considera- 
bly. Anxious to recover his loss, and 
then purposing for ever to abandon 
play, the next evening saw him there 
again: he won, but on going home 
found his pockets empty. This un- 
fortunately only stimulated him to 
further trials, he found his way to a 
house of inferior stamp, played for 
small sums, acquired the fatal habit, 
drowned his mental uneasiness with 
the draughts of intoxication, till re- 
duced to the miserable plight in which 
I saw him at the Passport Office. 
Health and fortune had both failed 
him, and that too in the short space 
of six months. His father in the mean 
time had died bankrupt; so he de- 
clined returning to England without 
cash or character. His desolate con- 
dition had prompted him to hide him- 
self and his disgrace in foreign mili- 
tary service. He seemed in better 
spirits than when I saw him last; but 
his melancholy lot struck me much, 
and reminded me of a passage in Sibbs’s 
Soul’s Conflict, where he says, “‘ Every 
other creature is naturally carried to 
that which is helpful unto it, and 
shunneth that which is hurtful and 
offensive ; only man is in love with 
his own bane, and fights for those 
lusts that fight against his soul.” 
Yours, &c. I. S. M. 


—_@— 
Whelpington, near New- 
castle-upon- Tyne. 
Dr. TURNER, the venerablé father 
of English botany, is said to have 
married Jane, daughter of George An- 
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der, an alderman of Cambridge, by. 
whom he had a son Peter, who was a 
physician in London, and in the latter 
part of his life resided in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate-street. Dr. Turner died 
July 7, 1568, and his son in 1614; 
and both of them were buried in St. 
Olave’s Church, Hart-street, London. 
Peter the son, married Pascha sister to 
Dr. Henry Parr, bishop of Worcester, 
and by her had eight children, one of 
whom, called Peter, was a learned 
geometrician and antiquary, and a fel- 
low and professor in Oxford ; but ex- 
pelled from these offices for his ad- 
herence to the cause of Charles the 
First. Dr. Turner’s widow married 
secondly Cox, bishop of Ely, and set 
up a monument in St. Olave’s Church 
in memory of her first husband. As 
Dr. T. was born in Morpeth, and some 
notices of his life will come within the 
plan of my history of Northumber- 
land, I will feel greatly obliged by any 
of your numerous and able correspon- 
dents giving me, through the medium 
of your Magazine, any additional ac- 
count to that I have stated above of 
his descendants, as far as they can be 
traced towards the present time. 

The following epitaph is upon an 
altar tombstone in the churchyard of 
Jarrow in the county of Durham. 

“ Dormitin hoc tumulo mater, genitorqueJohannis 

Turner, now humili natus uterque loco. 


Filius en tandem preclara hoc stirpe creatus, 
Historicus, medicus, non moriturus obiit. 


Eliz. Turner, mater, obiit Aug. 28, 1683. 
Johan. pater, obiit July 1, 1683 
Johan. filius, obiit Septemb. 18, 1697.” 

The arms upon the tombstone are, 
Party of six, ermines and argent, 
three millrinds. Crest, a talbot (or 
lion) passant. 

I have not been able to find out to 
what family of Turner these persons 
belong, or on what ground this John 
Turner is here styled historicus and 
medicus. Any-information through the 
medium of your Magazine, tending to 
identify him with any historian of his 
time, or to illustrate his history or de- 
scent, will greatly oblige 

Yours, &c. Joun Hopeson. 


—@— 

Roman ANTIQUITIES. 
(Abstracted from Dr. Lipscomb’s History of 
Buckinghamshire.) 

AT Long Crendon in Buckingham- 
shire, in consequence of alterations of 
the roads since the passing of an In- 
closure Act in 1824, many interesting 
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discoveries have been made, which 


confirm the opinion that the cele- 
brity of the place as the principal seat 
of the Giffards, ancient Earls of Buck- 
ingham, by whom the Abbey of Not- 
ley was built in their park, was not 
solely acquired from the residence of 
that family, and the site of the Abbey, 
but that it had been of much earlier 
importance. 

Crendon Park is the only one in 
the county of Buckingham mentioned 
in Domesday Book. It seems proba- 
ble that the Conqueror’s followers ap- 
propriated to themselves the seats of 
the Saxon chiefs, as the latter had be- 
fore fixed their abode in places, ata 
still earlier period the residence of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of distinguish- 
ed rank. The names of Cony-gaer, 
and El or Eld Burgh support this con- 
jecture, which is further confirmed by 
the discovery of an ancient cemetery 
at Angle-Way near Cop-Hill, north- 
east of the Church, on a conspicuous 
eminence, and near the supposed site 
of the Castle of the Giffards. 

This cemetery being casually open- 
ed in 1824, on making a new road, 
has been since more completely ex- 
plored; and has presented some cu- 
rious relics of Roman pottery, and 
proofs of various modes of burial at 
different periods in the same spot: 
many skeletons being found regularly 
interred, and near them abundant and 
satisfactory indications of cremation 
and urn burial; great quantities of 
ashes, scoriz, and_ semi - vitrified 
masses ; together with vast numbers 
of fragments of urns and other vessels, 
bones of large quadrupeds, and of 
birds, promiscuously intermingled. It 
is remarkable, however, that, although 
no discovery has been hitherto made 
of interments here, which can be cer- 
tainly identified with those which are 
usually assigned to the ancient Bri- 
tons, the only metallic substances 
found amongst these deposits (besides 
the rings about to be described) have 
been small portions of two battle-axes 
or heads of spears, entirely corroded, 
so as even to render their shape 
doubtful. 

The accompanying representations 
will convey, more intelligibly than 
verbal description alone, the appear- 
ance of these relics; but it will excite 
regret that so little care was taken by 
the discoverers to preserve in their 
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more perfect state these interesting 
memorials of ancient days. 





An urn of blue clay unglazed, ten 
inches and a half high, three-eighths 
of an inch thick, four inches in dia- 
meter at the brim, three at the bot- 
tom, and twenty-four in circumfer- 
ence, has been re-composed by ce- 
menting together more than fifty frag- 
ments, and presents the most perfect 
specimen dug up. It has no orna- 
ment, except a narrow line around 
the lower part of the neck, and ano- 
ther below the greatest rotundity, 
with small knobs resembling nail- 
heads at regular intervals, like those 
which are observable in basket-work. 





A small portion of another urn, of 
large size, shows that its diameter at 
the brim was six inches, its thickness 
exceeding an inch, and its height at 
least three feet ; having handles five 
inches in circumference, conjoined to 
the neck and belly of the vessel, which 
is of coarse yellowish ware, and after 
exposure to the atmosphere acquired 
a reddish tint. This is quite plain, 
has the marks of the lathe perfect, 
and appears to have been coated with 
varnish, or some composition, which 
separates from the inner surface in 
thin flakes or layers. Besides ashes 
and portions of burnt bones, (common 
to all the urns, whether large or 
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small,) and amongst which were mi- 
nute parts of the bones of some bird, 
were found seven rings of brass; so 
much decayed that the stones set in 
most, if not all of them, were corroded 
and destroyed. Two of them, which 
were compressed, so as not to form a 
complete circle, had portions of wire 
apparently attached, and might have 
been ear-pendants. Those most per- 


fect are here represented. 








Fragments of urns, of white clay 
imperfectly burnt, and from which 
sand, or micaceous grit, was easily 
detached, were likewise found. One 
of them retained on the inner surface 
the indentations of the fingers of the 
manufacturer ; but differed little in 
form from the large urn, excepting 
that the handles are flat. 

The number of small urns was very 
considerable, but being broken, either 
wantonly or carelessly, by the persons 
who found them, could not be exactly 
ascertained. There were also disco- 
vered eight patere of beautiful red 
Samian ware, each 64 inches in dia- 
meter, 14 deep, having a small rim or 
stand: and in the middle of the inte- 
rior the stamp of the potter in raised 
Roman capitals, which may be read, 
OF. L. Q. VIRIL. Officina Lucii 
Quinti Virilis; but some of the pa- 
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tere retain the form of the letters less 
perfectly; and this interpretation 1s 
not insisted upon as correct. 

















A small incense pot of the same 
fabric, the shape of which may be de- 
scribed by two half circles, the larger 
above the smaller, and intersecting it, 
was likewise found, with a circular 
stamp or cypher at its bottom. This 
was so very light, as to have been at 
first mistaken for wood. 


A lamp, which was quite perfect, 
and of the same ware, is here shown 
of half the size of the original. 





The conspicuous elevation of the 
spot, its vicinity to ancient British 


track-ways, the neighbourhood of 
roads popularly ascribed to the Ro- 
mans, and certainly formed’ in’ the 
course of still more ancient lines of 
communication, seem to render these 
objects more deserving of notice than 
their intrinsic beauty; and they con- 
firm the belief that the arts and manu- 
factures introduced into Britain by 
the Roman invaders found an early 
imitation amongst the native inha- 
bitants: it being reasonable'to ‘infer, 
from the number and quality of the 
fragments discovered, that there was 
a pottery near at hand. 

At Brill (a term which Stukeley 
conjectured with probability to be a 
corruption of Bury-hill, an indication 
of Roman station,) is a portion of 
soil mentioned by Kennet as fit ‘‘ for 
the best brick and earthen vessells.’’ 
The natural productions of the soil 
have immemorially employed many of 
the inhabitants of Brill, and from the 
number of fragments of ancient pot- 
tery bearing a close resemblance to 
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that of the Romanized Britons, found 
in the neighbourhood, it may fairly 
be conjectured, that, even at that 
early period, a manufactory of this 
description was established there. 

At the disafforesting of Bernwode 
it was especially provided, by an 
order of the Court of Chancery, that 
“‘many artificers of Brill having re- 
ceived employment by making brick, 
tyle, lyme, and potts, out of the soyle of 
Brill hills,’ which could not be culti- 
vated without the great impoverish- 
ment of such artificers, an allotment 
of 18 acres of the King’s lands, and 
30 acres of Sir John Dynham’s, should 
thenceforth be commonable for the 
artificers, cottagers, and poorer inha- 
bitants: the lord of the manor letting 
the pits for digging the materials, but 
being restrained from advancing the 
rents. 

The pottery is still carried on, but 
the trade is not in a flourishing state, 
the condition of the roads, increased 
price of fuel, and expenses of carriage, 
having co-operated to its disadvantage. 

At Boarstall in the vicinity of Brill, 
very numerous fragments of small 
cone-shaped pots, like smelting cruci- 
bles, have been frequently dug up. 

Within the last few weeks, since 
the printing of Dr. Lipscomb’s work, 
a pot of small Roman coins (some of 

Claudius, but the greater number 
* much corroded,) was found at Cren- 
don, near the spot of the former dis- 
coveries, ‘ 

Mr. Ursan. June 12. 

PARAGRAPHS have lately ap- 
peared in the newspapers, stating that 
the heir to the Ottoman empire, in 
case of failure, is a Christian, by name 
Katagary. The statement is correct. 
Khatai Gherai is the lineal descendant 
of Menguely Gherai, of the family of 
Gengis Khan, third khan of the Crimea, 
and who held his investiture of the 
Sultans of Constantinople. His pos- 
terity reigned till 1783, when the Cri- 
mea was ceded to Russia, and the 
khan, Sahem Gherai, accepted a pen- 
sion from that power. Being at Con- 
stantinople soon after, he received a 
peremptory order to repair to Rhodes, 
where he was put to death by the bow- 
string. The family have already been 
called to ascend the throne in case of 
a failure, and will probably be so 
again. 

Khatai Gherai is the representative 
of this family. He was converted to 
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Christianity by the emissaries of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Society, which 
estimable body has laboured with 
great zeal in the Tauric and Siberian 
parts of the Russian empire. He has 
become a missionary in their connec- 
tion, and married a woman of Edin- 
burgh. His Crimean residence is at 
Sympheoropli, the modern capital, where 
he has established a school under a 
Tartar teacher, who uses the Bible as 
a class-book, instead of the Koran. 

Menguely Gherai died, I should add, 
in 1514, or 920 of the Mahometan 
Hegira. 

I have also to state, that M. Surlet 
de Chokier, the present Regent of 
Belgium, although elevated by a re- 
publican commotion, is a person of 
good family. Erasmus de Surlet, lord 
of Chokier, who was born at Liege in 
1569, was author of several works on 
jurisprudence ; and his brother, Jean- 
Ernest Chokier, who died in 1650, 
was founder of a retreat for female 
penitents, as well as of a hospital for 
incurables. He has left commentaries 
on Seneca and other writers, and 
some numismatic and controversial 
works. Jean-Frederic, their uncle, 
chancellor of Liege, is author of a col- 
lection of Latin prayers, 12mo. Liege, 
1636. 

In the third place, I would observe, 
that in reading of the cession of Malta 
to France, by the grand master, Hom- 
pesch, one is anxious to know some- 
thing further about him. He was born 
at Dusseldorff in 1744, and succeeded 
the French grand master De Rohan in 
1797. The year following, he surren- 
dered the island to France, and was 
put by order of Buonaparte on board 
of a galley which carried him to 
Trieste. On his arrival there, he made 
some useless protestations against the 
French usurpations. By the direction 
of Austria, he abdicated his dignity in 
favour of the Emperor of Russia, Paul 
I., and lived in necessitous circum- 
stances in Germany, till he was 
obliged to retire from his creditors to 
Montpellier, where he died in 1803. 
The simultaneous fall of Ferdinand de 
Hompesch, last grand master of Malta, 
and of Luigi Manini, last grand doge 
of Venice, may awaken a train of his- 
torical reflection. 

Yours, &c. CypwELI. 
Mr. Ursan, June 24. 

I BELIEVE you and I rather pique 

ourselves upon being found among 
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those who have no ‘“ presumptuous 
disregard to the opinions of Dr. John- 
son.” And I certainly view with no 
sort of complacency any dicta of the 
great Philologist in which I am unable 
to concur. But the interests of truth 
are yet superior to personal venera- 
tion, and questionable positions, let 
who will lay them down, merit to be 
examined, and have only their rea- 
sonable claims finally allowed. 

The remarks which follow were 
suggested by a passage in the 168th 
Rambler; which, though republished 
twenty years after your predecessor 
Cave gave the single numbers to the 
world, shews the carelessness of gene- 
ral readers, and the indifference of a 
great writer, to an extent that is little 
suspected. 


**When Macheth (says Johnson) is con- 
firming himself in the horrid purpose of 
stabbing his King, he breaks out, amidst 
his emotions, into a wish natural to a mur- 
derer. 

*¢ Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes ; [dark, 
Nor Heav'n peep through the blanket of the 
To cry, Hold, hold!” 

The first observation called for by 
the above is the misstatement it con- 
tains, as it violates in fact the charac- 
ter of Macbeth. He is not the person 
who makes the exclamation. The 
thoughts really occur to his savage and 
unnatural wife ; from whose lips alone 
such terrible denunciations are strictly 
in character. But the doctor quotes 
the passage for verbal exemplification, 
and we will therefore look a little at 
the taste in which he criticizes the 
great Bard. Thus he expresses himself: 


«In this passage is exerted all the force 
of poetry, that force which calls new powers 
into being, which embodies sentiment and 
animates matter, yet perhaps scarce any 
man now peruses it without some distur- 
bance of his attention, from the counterac- 
tion of the words to the ideas. What can 
be more dreadful than to implore the pre- 
sence of night, involved not in common ob- 
scurity, but in the smoke of hell? Yet the 
efficacy of this invocation is destroyed by 
the insertion of an epithet now seldom 
heard but in the stable; and dun night may 
come or go, without any other notice than 
contempt.” 

If amidst the dreadful power of such 
images, any trifler can be found at 
leisure to think of the stable or the 
shambles, the dun horse, or the dun 
cow, the contempt should rather come 
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and go with: such a profane intruder, 
than with the night, which is so so- 
lemnly and properly accompanied. 
Shakspeare has in truth little to bear 
on such an occasion, and Milton him- 
self shall divide the burthen, and in a 
poem of which sublimity is the pre- 
vailing characteristic. 
‘* He then survey’d 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heav’n on this side night, 
In the dun air sublime.” 
B. IIT, v. 69. 

Indeed the one passage is obviously 
suggested by the other, and the recur- 
rence of the same members of the 
sentence would have decided the ex- 
cellent Hurd to embrace the passage 
without further proof in the marks of 
imitation. In three lines, Milton adopts 
his “‘ hell,” his “‘ heaven,” his “‘night,”’ 
and even his “‘ dun”? medium of smoke 
or air. 

But the Doctor is alarmed by ano- 
ther word in the passage: “‘ that my 
keen knife see not the wound it makes,”” 
which he interprets to signify a sus- 
picion that the weapon will refuse its 
office, and start back from the breast 
which he is preparing to violate. 

**Yet (says he) this sentiment is weak- 
ened by the name of an instrument used by 
butchers and cooks in the meanest employ- 
ments; we do not immediately conceive 
that any crime of importance is to be com- 
mitted with a knife; or who does not at 
last, from the long habit of connecting a 


knife with sordid offices, feel aversion rather 
than éerror.” 


Surely this is frigid and affected 
criticism. There is something in the 
sound itself of the word knife, and the 
dagger of modern diction would ill 
supply its place in the quick and im- 
passioned hurry of Lady Macbeth. 
Look at the epithet, too, that attends it: 

*‘ That my keen knife see not the wound 

it makes.” 
But his own Dictionary contains abun- 
dant proof that more modern authors 
than Shakspeare did not consider the 
knife as devoted to sordid offices; 
though the great Poet was bound only 
to the taste in expression of his own 
times, and the knife in his day was the 
appendage of the noble at court, being 
but a synonyme for dagger. As to the 
conclusion, ‘‘ Nor Heav’n peep through 
the blanket of the dark,” I am of opi- 
nion that it could not be sublime in 
any age; and therefore, though, un- 
like the Doctor, 1 can check my risi- 
bility because I feel the whole, yet, as 
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an isolated expression, I admit some 
relaxation of gravity in the stranger, 
“who hears of the avengers of guilt 
peeping through a blanket.”” For the 
rest, the works even of the Poet of all 
ages must admit the operation of the 
great Horatian precept— 
*¢ Multa renascentur, quae jam cecidere ; ca- 
dentque 
Quz nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si 
volet usus.”” 


Yours, &c. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 5. 

THE solemnity of the Round Table, 
so celebrated in romantic history, was 
common to all the various ages of 
chivalry, and particularly to that of 
King Arthur, who himself presided 
over the Knights of the Round Table. 

The proclamation which was made 
for holding a Round Table took place 
with important ceremonies, and from 
this practice Matthew Paris often 
terms tournaments and jousts ‘‘Hosti- 
ludia Mensa Rotunde.”’ 

Dugdale gives us an interesting ac- 
count of the great baron Roger de 
Mortimer, who, having obtained from 
Edward the First the honour of knight- 
hood for his three sons, at his own 
expense caused a tournament to be 
held at Kenilworth, where he sump- 
tuously entertained 100 knights, and 
as many ladies, for three days, the like 
whereof was never before in England; 
and there begun the ‘‘ Round Table,” 
(so called, by reason that the place 
where their feats were held was envi- 
roned with a strong wall made in a 
round form;) and upon the fourth 
day, the golden lion,* in sign of tri- 
umph, being yielded to him, he car- 
ried it (with all the company,) to 
Warwick. 

The following allusion to the Round 
Table is met with in the ballad “ Sir 
Ciaudine,”’ in the “‘ Reliques of Antient 
English Poetry,” part ii. 99, 114. 

*¢ The king he turned him round aboute, 

And in his heart was woe; 

Is there never a knight of my Round Table, 

This matter will undergoe ? 

Is there never a knight among yee all 

Will fight for my daughter and mee ? 


Knights of the Round Table. 
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Whoever will fight yon grimme Soldan, 

Right fair his meede shall bee. 

For hee shall have my broad lay-lands, 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 

And he shall winue fayre Christabelle 

To be his wedded fere. 

But every knight of his Round Table 

Did stand both still and pale; 

For whenever they lookt on the grim Soldan, 

It made their hearts to quail.” 

Another reference is made to the 
** Round Table,” in ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Sir Gawaine,”’ a broken fragment of 
old English poetry. 

‘¢K. Arthur welcomed them there all 

& soe did lady Genever his queene, 
wth all the knights of the Round Table 
most seemly to be seene.” 

Carleile, so often celebrated in the 
ballads of King Arthur, as the resi- 
dence of that Prince, was probably the 
modern Carlisle; and many of the 
places mentioned in the old ballads 
are still to be found near that city. 
Such are Tearne, Wadling—the seat of 
King Arthur’s castle. This place is 
the name of a small lake near Hes- 
keth, on the road from Penrith to 
Carlisle, Tearn, in the dialect of that 
country, signifies a small lake. 

The Triads of the Isle of Britain, 
which give a very full account of King 
Arthur’s Court, make no mention of 
the ‘‘ Round Table,” but in the 111th 
mention is thus made of his Courts. 

‘©The three chief Courts of Arthur: 
Caerllion, upon Usk in Cambria; Celliwig, 
in Cornwall; and Edinburgh, in the north. 
These are the three at which he kept up the 
three chief festivals, that is to say, Christ- 
mas, Easter, aud Whitsuntide.” 

And in the 121st Triad, an account 
is given of the “ three Knights of Ar- 
thur’s Court who guarded the Grealt; 
Cadawy, son of Gwynlliw ; Illtud, the 
sainted knight; and Peredur, son of 
Evrawy.” 

Butler, in his Hudibras,t makes 
mention of the Round Table, thus— 

** Arthur wore in hall 

Round table, like a farthingall, 

On which with shirt pull’d out behind, 

And eke before, his good knights dined.” 


The ancient historians § state, that 
the Round Table was instituted in or- 





7 This was probably in allusion to the lion in a field of flowers, and which was ex- 
hibited upon the shield of the famous Saxon idol, the Irminsula.—See the Irminsula 
Saxonica, by Henry Meibonius. Rerum German. Hist. published by the two Meibo- 


nii, and see c. p. 9. 


The Saxon Chronicle published at Mentz is referred to. 


+ A celebrated book of stories, supposed to be long since lost. 


} Vol. 1., part i. canto 1, v. 537-8. 


§ Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, by Mr. Hearne, p. 187-188. Assert. Arturii Regis 
a Leland, 1544, fol.10; Histor. Brytannic. Defens. a Prisco, 1572; p- 139 of Honour, 
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der to avoid any dispute as to priority 
of place, when the knights were at 
meat. And for this purpose King 
Arthur caused a Round Table to be 
made, whereat none could be thought 
to sit higher or lower than another. 

In the Tatler,* it is related, that 
King Arthur was the first who ever 
sate down to a whole reasted ox, and 
that he and his knights sate about it 
at his Round Table, and usually con- 
sumed it to the bones before they 
would enter upon any debate of 
moment.t 

Near Penrith,{ which was formerly 
a Roman station, and where the re- 
mains of an old town are still visible, 
there is a large circle surrounded by a 
mound of earth, and which even at 
this day bears the appellation of 
«‘ King Arthur’s Round Table.” 

Yours, &c. TEMPLARIUS, 


Mr. Ursan, 
PERMIT me, through the medium 
of your valuable work, to request the 
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favour of information respecting the 
descendants of Sir Bryan Tuke, who 
is stated to have been Secretary to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and afterwards to 
Henry the Eighth.§ 

In Charles the First’s reign, Mau- 
rice Tuke, esq.|| was of Layer Marney 
Hall; he left an only child, Dorothy, 
by his wife Amy, daughter of Regi- 
nald Kempe of Ollentigh, Kent, which 
daughter married Sir Robert Filmer, 
Bart. and left issue. 

I would also ask some further ques- 
tions, connected with the family of 
Filmer. It appears, from the follow- 
ing short pedigree, that Martin Heton 
Bishop of Ely, left two daughters, his 
coheirs; one married Sir Robert Fil- 
mer, Knt., the other Sir Edward Fish 
of Bedfordshire. Who was the wife 
of the Bishop? did the daughter who 
married Sir Edward Fish leave issue? 
and if so, was the Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond a descendant from that 
marriage? 


George Heton, of Heton Hall, in=-Johanna, daughter of Martin Bowes, 


Dean, Lancashire, esq. | 





Lord Mayor of London, 1545. 


r 
Martin Heton, Bishop of Ely, 28 Dec. 1599,=="***** ** 


ob. 14 July 1609, et. 57. 





c— 
Sir Robert Filmer of East==Anne, eldest daughter 
and coheir. 


Sutton Place, Kent. | 


In Boxley Church, Kent, is the fol- 
lowing inscription on a mural monu- 
ment of marble, with a shield of eight 
coats : 

Arms: Ist, Party per fess az. and gul. a 
barnacle argent; 2. Argent, 3 bars gules, 
in chief a greyhound courant sable; 3. ob- 
literated; 4. Argent, on a chev. sab. 5 
horseshoes or; 5. Arg. on a chevron sab. 
between 3 hearts gul. 3 martlets or; 6. Or, 
a cross engrailed gul. ; 7 and 8. obliterated. 


** Edwin Wiat, serjeant at law, son and 
heire male of Sir Francis Wiat of Boxley 
Abby and Margaret his wife, was at one 
time Justice of Peace of this county, Re- 


oe oa 2d daughter=Sir Edw. Fish, 
and coheir. of Beds, 


corder of Canterbury, Recorder and Burgess 
in Parliament for the corporation of Maid-« 
stone, one of the Council of the Court be- 
fore the President aud Council in the 
Marches of Wales, and Chief Justice of the 
Grand Sessions for the counties of Carmar- 
then, Pembroke, and Cardigan. He married 
Frances, second daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Crispe of Quex in Thanet, esq. by 
whom he had Thomas and other sons, and 
Margaretta and other daughters, buried in 
this chancell, and hath Edwin, Francis, and 
Richard living ; and erected this monument 
1702, To the memory of Sir Henry Wiat 
of Alington Castle, Knight Banneret, de- 
scended of that ancient family, who was im- 





Civil and Military, by Sir William Segar, book 2, chap. 5. Mr. Selden’s Notes upon 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1622, part 1, p. 70. Ashmole’s History of the Order of the Garter, 
chap. 3, p.70. Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry, 1724. Analog. Honor. cap. 22, p. 233, 


Life of Cervantes,-by Mr. Jarvis, 1742, p. 9. 


* No. 148. 


t Dr. King’s Art of Cookery, Mr. Pope’s Miscellany Poems, vol. 11. p. 27. 


t In Cumberland. 


§ Our correspondent is referred for a considerable collection of materials on this subject 
to Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. 1x. pp. 163 et seq. 


\| Grandson of Sir Brian. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vor. CI. Part I. 
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prisoned and tortured in the Tower in the 
reign of King Richard the Third, kept in the 
Dungeon, where fed and preserved by a Cat. 
He married Ann, daughter of ‘Thomas Skin- 
ner, esq. of Surry, was of the Privy Coun- 
cil to King Henry the Seventh and King 
Henry the Eighth, and left one son, Sir 
Thomas Wiat of Alington Castle, who was 
esquire of the body to King Henry the 
Eighth, and married Elizabeth daughter of 
Thomas Brooke Lord Cobham, and well 
known for learning and embassys in the 
reign of that king. Sir Thomas Wiat of 
Alington Castle, his only son, married Jane, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Hawt of 
this county, and was heheaded in the reign 
of Queen Mary, leaving George Wiat his 
only son that lived to age, who married 
Jane daughter of Sir Thomas Finch of East- 
well and Katherine his wife, restored in 
blood by Act of Parliament of the 13th of 
Queen Elizabeth, and leaving only two 
daughters, Anna, who married Roger Twis- 
den of Royden Hall, esq., and Jane, who 
married Thomas Scot, esq. George Wiat 
was succeeded by his eldest son Sir Francis 
Wiat, twice Governor of Virginia, and mar- 
ried Margaret daughter of Sir Samuel San- 
dys of Ombersly in Worcestershire. George 
Wiat left also Hawt Wiat, who died Vicar of 
this parish, and hath issue living in Virginia, 
and left also Elionora, married to Sir John 
Finch, Baron of Forditch. Sir Francis Wiat 
by his wife Margaret had issue the said Ed- 
win Wiat, and also Elizabeth, who married 
Thomas Bosvil!l of Little Mote, Einesford, 
esq. and by him hath Margaretta his only 
daughter and heire, who is married to Sir 
Robert Marsham of the Mote in Maidstone, 
knight and baronet.” 

Are any of the descendants of the 
issue of Hawte Wiat, who are by the 
inscription stated to be living in Vir- 
ginia, now remaining? 

There is a portrait of Sir Henry 
Wiat, with the cat introduced, at Sir 
John Twisden’s, at Bradbourne, Kent, 
which I have seen, and it is said the 
Earl of Romney has one. The story 
of the cat is very current in the neigh- 
bourhood of, and generally told as 
having occurred at, Allington Castle ; 
if any of your correspondents can af- 
ford further information on the subject 
they will oblige 

Yours, &c. 


Origin of the Roman 


Cc. W. 


Mr. Ursan, Worcester, June 10. 

1 AM desirous of making a few ob- 
servations on the ingenious remarks 
of your Correspondent East ANGLIAN 
in page 422 of your last Magazine, 
relative to the primary use and origin 
of the Roman Numeral letters. There 
is no reason to doubt the correctness 
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of his opinion, that they seem to have 
been in use among several nations of 
the highest antiquity previous to the 
Romans; with similar signification, but 
with greater or less difference in the 
form of the character from which 
they were originally derived. Though 
not equal to the task of satisfactorily 
explaining the subject, I hope to di- 
rect the attention of some more able 
correspondent to certain remarkable 
coincidences in point, mentioned by 
the late Mr. Price (recently of this 
city) in his dissertation upon the An- 
tiquities of Persepolis. Although 
chiefly self-taught, he has the merit 
of having made great acquirements in 
the eastern languages. He sailed in 
the Lion, attached to the suite of Sir 
Gore Ousely on his embassy to Persia 
as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Price seems to have made dis- 
coveries that have enabled him to de- 
cypher the arrow-head character, so 
frequently met with, particularly at 
Persepolis, the ruins of Babylon, &c. 
&c. His natural diffidence prevented 
him making known the result of a 
continued application to those studies 
to the time of his decease. It is a 
source of regret that so little has been 
published. A sudden attack of apo- 
plexy, followed by death in a few 
hours, has defeated the hope of hav- 
ing further illustration from his re- 
searches on those interesting subjects. 
I will insert a short extract from his 
observations, as few of your readers 
may be acquainted with the work : 

‘<The instrument that forms the basis of 
all the letters and characters in the Persepo- 
litan inscriptions, is the head of an arrow; 
to a martial people one of the most fami- 
liar objects. There is a singular coincidence 
in some of the Persepolitan numerals in 
common with the Roman and Chinese. The 
letter < formed of two arrow heads joined 
together obliquely represents the letter h, 
which letter being the fifth of the Sabean, 
as well as the Hebrew alphabet, represents 
the number five ; and so in the Persepolitan, 
change the position of it, and you have 
the Roman V, the numeral for five. Two 
of these placed together, form the letter X, 
the Roman numeral for ten. The same in 


Persepolitan shaped thus on The Ro- 

man XX thus at; XXX 50 at FE. The 
VV v 

same in Chinese.” 


There is another coincidence with 
regard to the letters A and M, which 
can scarcely be the effect of accident. 
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Those letters appear to have been de- 
rived from the Persepolitan alphabet. 
The Roman A is evidently shaped from 
the letter V inverted so A. It is the 
Persepolitan A, and the radical letter 
of the whole alphabet. The other is 


thus shaped %, only turn the position 
of it, and it is the Roman M, common 
also to the Greek. 

It is probable that a minute inves- 
tigation of the different characters 
used, and remaining on inscriptions 
and manuscripts of several of the ear- 
liest eastern nations, might lead to a 
more ample discovery of the true ori- 
gin of the Roman Numeral letters. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, July 15. 

PERHAPS you may be able to find 
room for a few remarks on the volume 
of ‘‘ State Papers,’ recently published 
under the authority of the Govern- 
ment, which is destined, I believe, to 
be the precursor of at least six more 
tomes of the same size. It must be 
undoubtedly a subject of congratula- 
tion to historians and antiquaries, 
that any part, however small, of that 
‘‘arcta domus,”’ the State Paper Of- 
fice, should be given to the world, and 
it is but justice to say that the mass 
of information thus collected together 
has been ably selected and edited, on 
a plan free alike from ostentation or 
display of learning. But having said 
thus much, and owned, in addition, 
the gratification I have received from 
a perusal of the volume, I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my regret that 
the same fault is stamped on every 
page, which appears in so many 
other works professing to be accurate 
publications of ancient documents, 
viz. the negligence or incompetency of 
the transcriber, and the corrector of 
the press. I do not mean to say that 
the errors I complain of greatly affect 
the sense, but still they are errors, 
and as such ought to be avoided. 
What I maintain is this. If an editor 
declares his intention of adhering to 
the orthography of his originals (par- 
ticularly of a State document), and 
giving the contractions at length, it is 
incumbent on him to know what con- 
tractions were used at the period such 

originals were written, and to follow 
literatim the MSS. before him. But 
it unfortunately happens that nine 
times out of ten neither copyist nor 
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reviser know what a contraction sig- 
nifies, nor the uniform practice fol- 
lowed by the scribes of old English, 
from the 13th to the 17th centuries ; 
and hence it is that even in the works 
of the 6 zavv Ritson, the same faults 
of transcript are not thinly spread. It 
is surely time that gentlemen who 
profess to be antiquaries should take 
some pains to study these points, 
and thus avoid the perpetual mistakes 
of their clerks and printers. I do not 
believe there are six members out of 
the whole Society of Antiquaries who 
could copy accurately in this respect ; 
and at all events, I am sure of this, 
that in a work of so great importance 
as the ‘‘ State Papers,” the utmost 
minuteness should be observed. One 
great source of error, and which per- 
vades the whole volume before me, is 
the suppression of the final e in words 
ending with ll, h, n,m, r, org, (in 
older English d and k might be added,) 
the absence of which is signified by a 
stroke or flourish drawn through or 
above the letter, and the truth of this 
may be easily proved by the fact, that 
where the e is expressed, such stroke 
or flourish never appears. There are 
many, perhaps, who may smile, or 
affect to do so, at such pedantry, but 
perhaps such persons may not be aware 
that in older times the absence or pre- 
sence of this final e frequently formed 
the sole distinction between the singu- 
lar and plural of a noun or adjective, or 
of an oblique case of the noun. There 
is no question but what it formed once 
a separate syllable, and although, by 
the carelessness of copyists and the 
constant tendency of all language to 
abbreviate, such syllables became quies- 
cent, yet is very useful to mark the 
progress, and also to note the ortho- 
graphy which from such words as 
tellen, became gradually ¢elle and tell, 
from menne became men, from talken be- 
came talke and talk, from kinge became 
king, from whiche became which, &c. &c. 

The inaccuracy of the ‘‘ State Pa- 
pers”’ is not confined to these points, 
but, I am sorry to find, spreads more 
or less over the whole. Thus, in the 
first short letter of Henry the V1IIth, 
consisting of only 15 lines, we have 
ame instead of amme, for whyche three 
times over wyche, for thynges we have 
thyynges, for off we have of, and for 
remeve we have remove. Now, in my 
humble opinion, it would be far better 
to modernize the spelling at once, than 
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to adopt such an arbitrary mode of 
printing a “holograph” letter. It is 
true there are but few works will bear 
such a test, but why should they not? 
If the editors would only compare 
their proof sheets with the MSS. and 
follow the originals accurately, it 
would be just as easy to copy them 
exactly as to copy them faultily. 

But this is not quite all I have to 
say. There is a short Glossary an- 
nexed to the volume, in which the 
following emendations may not have 
occurred to every reader. 

“Born, adj. ‘‘ Your both high ho- 
nours,”” 258. ‘‘ Your bothe sove- 
reigne,” 509. It is not an adjective, 
but the genitive case plural of the pro- 
noun or declined numeral ‘ both,’ and 
takes the place of the Saxon begra. 

«‘ BraypbeE, s. Fright. Probably from 
the A.S. bregd.”” It does not merely 
signify fright or terror, but a sudden 
and violent start and perturbation of 
the mind, arising from passion or 
fear, more properly to be rendered fit. 
It comes from the Saxon braedan, to 
start, to break, or draw out. 

The writer is speaking of the agita- 
tion of Catharine Howard, when first 
informed of her guilt, and a little be- 
fore terms it ‘ rage,” which does not 
mean anger, but strong perturbation 
of mind. 

*‘Brout, s. appears to signify a 
moment of time, 603. Not found else- 
where.” It has no such meaning. 
The passage reads thus: “I trust cer- 
tainly it shalbe but a face sett furth, 
and in a brout shall vanyshe awaye.”’ 
And it is simply the word bruit, rumor, 
somewhat disguised by orthography. 

“To Con or Can, declined, making 
ConiTH in the third person, 12, 13, 
14, 40, 44.”" There is no such word, 
and in every instance the MS. reads 
Coviru, which is an affected ortho- 
graphy of the writer for Cour; in 
the same manner as he writes mi- 
nuischynge for minuschynge. 

**To DECYPHER, VU. a. 
546.” It should rather mean to de- 
tect. In the passage referred to the 
past participle only is used. 

*“To DISPARKLE OF DISPERKLE, 
v.a. and ». To disperse. 471, 473, 
492,497. From dispergo.”’ There is 
no such verb, and the derivation is 
imaginary. It is misprinted in the 
three first instances, but in the fourth 
the participle is rightly spelled dis- 
parpled. The word is very common 


To defeat, 
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in prose writers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and comes immediately from the 
French desparpiller, to disperse or 
scatter. 

“His.” It is remarked that this 
pronoun once oecurs as the sign of the 
genitive case after a feminine noun, in 
“« Queen his affairs,’? 215; but this is 
only a corruption of the Saxon geni- 
tive Quenes, as indeed it is in every 
instance, both masculine and femi- 
nine. 

** Kenny, s. The distance a person 
can see,’ 815. The passage thus 
noted reads, ‘‘too kennys allmoste 
from the shore,” in the plural. The 
singular does not form kenny, but ken, 
or kenne. 

** ENTERVIEN, or INTERVIEN, A 
meeting, 241, 243, 251. From the 
French entrevenir.” This error arises 
from a false transcript. There is no 
such word as entervien. It ought in 
every instance to be entervieu and in- 
tervieu, i. e. interview. 

*“To LESE, v.a. To lose, 609. From 
the Dutch lesen.’’ And why from the 
Dutch, when the Saxon verb lesan is 
so obvious ? 

*““Mow,—shall mow, or shall may, 
in the future.’’ This must be under- 
stood with some qualification. The 
truth is, that there is no real future 
tense in English, but it is expressed 
by the auxiliary verb shall, coupled to 
the infinitive mood. Thus, mow is 
here clearly an abbreviation of the 
Saxon magan, posse. The same rule 
holds good after all the other auxi- 
liaries. This was first pointed out by 
Tyrwhitt. 

«Fo r1PE, v.a. To examine strictly, 
295. From the A. S. hrypan.” It 
may certainly have this meaning ; but 
may it not here signify to instruct 
thoroughly, make maturely acquaint- 
ed, from the Saxon ripian? So, in 
p. 272, the writer uses the expression 
“‘ ripely instructed of the facte.’” 

**To SATELL, v.a. To settle, 272.”’ 
The root is to be found in the Saxon 
sahtlian, to be reconciled, to make 
peace. 

“« SErR1ous.y, adv. Seriatim, 299.’’ 
It is opposed to summarily, and means 
gravely or profoundly. But admitting 
the above explanation, who will ven- 
ture in future to smile at the anecdote 
told of a certain alderman, who, at a 
civic dinner, after the jest had passed 
freely round the table, addressed his 
guests thus: — “ Well, gentlemen, 
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enough has been said jocosely on the 
subject, and we will now, if you 
please, as the Judges say in West- 
minster Hall, examine the matter 
seriatim |”? 

I cannot conclude without remark- 
ing, that as so large a portion of the 
documents printed in the present vo- 
lume are taken from the originals in 
the British Museum, (out of the first 
100 no less than 53) it may appear 
surprising to some that Government 
has never yet thought proper to pay 
the gentlemen who have the custody 
of the MSS. there, the compliment of 
assisting to superintend what is co- 
pied for the express purpose of con- 
structing a work of historical refer- 
ence. Were there even no other ad- 
vantage gained by such an arrange- 
ment than that of accuracy, it would 
seem worth the trial. Q. 


—G-— 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, 
(Concluded from p. 487.) 


Mr. Perceval, in the fourth chapter 
of his History, after describing the 
extinction of the house of Suabia, 
observes, ‘‘No enemy remained to 
excite the fears and intrigues of the 
papacy, the imperial standard no 
longer floated over Italy, the impe- 
tial dignity itself was for many years 
suspended, and while the Guelf star 
ruled the ascendant from the Alps to 
Calabria, the Ghibelim name was al- 
most every where a term of proscrip- 
tion.”’ If in the interval of suspen- 
sion of the imperial dignity, the Ita- 
lian cities only had a respite from the 
abhorred jurisdiction of the Impe- 
rialists, either some great and anni- 
hilating spell must have chained up 
the energies of a people which for- 
merly expanded so gloriously for their 
own arms, and so fatally for their 
enemies, or the miserable factions 
which so extensively prevailed had 
extinguished among them alike com- 
mon sense and common humanity. 

Whoever, in the long line of modern 
Italian history, traces the course of the 
Italian Republics, will perceive that 
while no lack of bravery was on the 
whole indicated, yet it was the ran- 
cour of party jealousies which seemed 
to lend a spur to their public councils 
and to theif courage. That noble 
bearing, that sublime patriotism, which 
gave the old Romans the sovereignty 
of the earth, had no extensive share 
in their ambitions. 
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That the Pisans and Genoese in 
their memorable contests with each 
other about the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, the epoch of their grandeur, 
were often distinguished by conduct 
and courage, is upon record. As great 
maritime powers, their commercial 
rivalry as lords of the Mediterranean, 
and the traffic in the Black Sea, fur- 
nished a fair pretext for a declaration 
of hostilities with the open and manly 
and generous spirit of commonwealths 
who were respectively determined to 
protect their high prerogatives. The 
great naval fight of Meloria, from the 
magnitude of the armament, equipped 
and manned by a race of desperate 
spirits, almost suggests a comparison 
with that which when their city was 
closed, beleagued by the victorious 
Romans, sailed out from the port of 
Carthage, the last great and magnani- 
mous effort of an expiring people. 

But it is more than probable, from 
the history of those transactions, that 
the rancour of party animosities so 
long unhappily hereditary in cities, 
which should have been at least ho- 
nourable competitors for empire, not 
the votaries of faction, goaded them 
on with the malice of petty revenge. 
The Venetians and Genoese, when 
they met off Corzola in the Adriatic, 
and afterwards in the Bosphorus, may 
be said to have been inspired by a 
purer emulation; and the obstinate 
and determined bravery there evinced 
by both the belligerents, was the purer 
impulse of a people struggling for em- 
pire. 

Upon a review, therefore, of these 
Republics, without perhaps an excep- 
tion, it will be apparent that occa- 
sionally the heroism of some of their 
ancestors seemed to shine forth. The 
descendants of a race illustrious in 
arms (for both Eustace and Dr. Moore 
think the present population of Italy 
is in a great degree descended from 
their Roman ancestors,) they on cer- 
tain occasions proved that an admira- 
tion of noble deeds and of noble sen- 
timents still ruled and animated their 
breasts. 

Inthe several epochs of the three great 
invasions of Italy by foreign powers 
during the middle ages, it will be seen, 
on reference to her annals, that many 
of her states covered themselves occa- 
sionally with no mean laurels. The 
fortunes of the house of Austria under 
Frederic Barbarossa, a Prince of con- 
summate address, skill, and bravery, 
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in the field, though they gained, as 
might be expected, the ascendant, met 
with several reverses, opposed as they 
were by the coolness and intrepidity 
of these republicans. 

The wars in Italy carried on under 
Charles the VIIIth, and his successor 
Louis the XIIth, although the French 
writers boasted of the splendid suc- 
cesses of their arms, were by no 
means always auspicious of the ambi- 
tious views of the invaders. Amidst 
many calamitous vicissitudes which 
threw the balance of victory into the 
hands of those monarchs, Guicciar- 
dini speaks on the whole in terms 
highly creditable to the valour and 
conduct of his countrymen. We may, 
perhaps, concede a little in favour of 
partiality to a Florentine nobleman, 
but the character and veracity of this 
writer are above the suspicion of mis- 
representation. 

It was at length reserved for Charles 
the Fifth to complete the subjugation 
of Italy. So far at least as his humour 
whispered him, there was the shadow 
of pretence for carrying his victorious 
arms. But even here it may be 
thought that he often effected by 
treachery what a more honourable 
adversary would have endeavoured to 
accomplish by other methods. His 
general, the Marquis de Guast, a 
worthy agent of his master, might 
plead that by his deep-laid and insi- 
dious arts, he was imitating the Em- 
peror’s breach of faith and of treaties 
towards his ancient rival Francis ; but 
while successes so gained add no cre- 
dit to the arms of the Imperialists, 
losses so sustained reflect certainly 
no disgrace on the Italians. 

But while on the subject of the 
military discipline and character of 
some of these Republics in the middle 
ages, it is natural to consult Machia- 
velli, as he wrote of the times which 
almost immediately preceded his own, 
and from his rank and influence in 
the public councils of Florence must 
be supposed to be a credible authority. 
His testimonials, however, in these 
respects are not at all times by any 
means flattering to his countrymen. 
In speaking generally of the military 
affairs of those periods, he remarks ; 
‘for, though no very great order or 
discipline was ever observed by ar- 
mies in their encampments in those 
days, yet the supineness of the Flo- 
rentines was at this time greater than 
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ordinary.” On another occasion, 
speaking of the hostile disposition 
which Florence manifested towards 
her neighbours, he remarks, “As 
those times cannot possibly be called 
peaceable, when they stood ready 
armed and watching all opportunities 
to attack each other, so neither does 
that deserve the name of war, in 
which no men were killed, no towns 
were sacked, nor any state was sub- 
dued; their enterprizes being con- 
ducted in so feeble a manner, that 
they were commenced without fear, 
carried on without peril, and ended 
for the most part without any mate- 
rial loss on either side. From whence 
(adds the Historian) it came to pass 
that all martial ardour, which in other 
countries indeed is sometimes damped 
and abated by a long interval of peace, 
was at last utterly extinguished even 
in the midst of wars, among the Ita- 
lians, by the base and spiritless man- 
ner in which they were prosecuted.”” 

Machiavelli was a writer whose 
vigour and independence of thinking 
absolve him from the suspicion of mis- 
representing his countrymen in these 
particulars, or becoming the tool of 
party, to mislead by his historical de- 
lineations. But it cannot but be ob- 
served, that the picture he draws of 
the warlike enterprize of those times 
is somewhat discrepant to that of 
those who, in the fervour of eulogiz- 
ing the energies of the great maritime 
Republics of Italy in the middle ages, 
almost place them on a footing with 
those developed by their ancestors fif- 
teen centuries before. 

If, however, the united energies of 
these Republics (if indeed united they 
may be called, when a spirit of dis- 
union seemed universally to prevail,) 
could not succeed in arresting the 
progress of hostile invaders at either 
of the three epochs above mentioned, 
much less could they do it in after 
ages. During the three periods enu- 
merated, they were either fast rising 
to fame and commercial consequence, 
or had attained its acmé. With the 
decline, however, of their riches and 
their naval ascendancy in the Medi- 
terranean, their courage and public 
spirit seemed to have received a fatal 
blow which paralyzed their energies, 
and sunk them far below the other 
nations of Europe. Percival, in his 
10th chapter, speaking of the temper 
of the Italians towards their foreign 
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masters, says, ‘‘the struggle between 
the oppressor and the oppressed had 
wholly ceased. They bowed their 
necks unresistingly, and from habit, 
to the grievous yoke which their fa- 
thers had borne before them. Their 
tyrants, domestic and foreign, revelled 
or slumbered on their thrones.” 

From the era, therefore, of Charles 
the Fifth, downwards, the moral tem- 
perament and complexion of the Ita- 
lians as a nation, seems, upon the 
suffrage of historians, by an abandon- 
ment of every patriotic feeling, to have 
been well prepared to wear the yoke 
of contented slavery. 

During several eras of these three 
last centuries, however, especially in 
the 16th century, the intellectual 
sciences were much cultivated, and 
held their splendid empire over a peo- 
ple who seemed debased to high na- 
tional considerations. 

The patriotic acts, and the public 
and national energies of the whole 
Peninsula, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, during the greater part of this 
period seem paralyzed to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The historical canvass, 
which depicts in storied succession 
the details of Italian exploits, promi- 
nently exhibits indeed an emblazon- 
ment of magnificent processions, with 
all the mummeries of a people far 
sunk in religious superstition; but 
the records of a high-minded and ge- 
nerous enthusiasm are wanting. 

At the eventful epoch of the French 
Revolution, the fertile fields of Italy 
presented to the Jawless ambition of 
Gallic armies a spoil tempting to their 
cupidity. Her plains were speedily 
overrun by legions of marauders un- 
der the banners of Buonapartean aus- 
pices, while the enfeebled bands of 
her once-martial sons, as in the days 
of Charles the Vth, were unable either 
to guard the passes of the southern 
Alps, or stand before them in the field. 
Italy, rich in the arts of other nations, 
her colonies and her conquests, trem- 
bled before the all-conquering bands 
of a nation whose ancestors the le- 
gions of Camillus had driven with 
disgrace from the shores of Italy, and 
Cesar at a later period had utterly 
subjugated to the power of Rome. 
Now passively she hugs her chains, 
and looks on with indifference while 
her supreme Pontiff is torn from the 
Vatican, and led by a foreign Poten- 
tate into other realms, the tool of his 
ambitious purposes. 
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Whoever then surveys the Penin- 
sula at the present moment, will 
hardly think with Eustace, that “ rich 
in resources and in population, and 
abounding in fit materials, it only 
needs a head in order again to embark 
in those great enterprises which once 
for several centuries, both in their 
magnitude and their success, asto- 
nished the world ;” that a mind of 
vigorous capacity, of pervading and 
active vigilance, of high soaring views— 
a spirit of the first order—might mar- 
shal her different states, and by com- 
bining their powers achieve conquests 
rivalling the fame of their ancestors, 
—such a consummation would indeed 
astonish mankind in full view of their 
late feeble and pusillanimous resist- 
ance to the ambitious purposes of 
Buonaparte, or their drivelling con- 
duct on a still more recent occasion, 
when called upon to defend them- 
selves against the inroads of Austrian 
invaders. Although there may be 
some truth in the position of the Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Classical Tour,” that if 
the nations of ancient Europe had 
possessed the same disciplined and 
moral force which they do in modern 
times, the conquests of the ancient 
Romans would have proved of more 
difficult achievement, yet no one will 
for a moment pretend that the agents 
are at all similar. It is a reflection of 
the historian Guicciardini (after hav- 
ing recorded the battle of the Taro), 
that ‘‘in all human events the power 
of fortune is great, in military affairs 
particularly so, but in battles infinite 
and inexpressible, where rashness or 
a false report, with innumerable other 
accidents, not possible to be foreseen 
or prevented by a general, often un- 
expectedly arise and transfer the vic- 
tory to those who seemed conquered.” 
But the ancients were as liable to 
these sort of reverses as the moderns, 
and they sometimes experienced them ; 
yet spite of these they obtained a uni- 
versal sovereignty, while their de- 
scendants remain slaves. This fact 
alone argues an entire change in the 
character of the people of the two pe- 
riods. 

Travellers of our own times repre- 
sent the pride of the modern Italian 
as not extending beyond the bounds 
of his native city; and as possessing 
even narrower limits. ‘‘All their pa- 
triotic enthusiasm,” says a very recent 
authority, ‘‘ is borrowed from periods 
of antiquity, and where these are not 
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sufficiently imposing, they assist them 
with romantic fictions.” 

Still, among the present race of 
Rome’s population the traces of a 
better state of things is discernible. 
*‘T am often,”’ wrote the very intelli- 
gent Dr. Moore, some forty years 
since, ‘‘ struck with the fine character of 
countenance to be seen in the streets 
of Rome. I never saw features more 
expressive of reflection, sense, and ge- 
nius; in the lowest ranks there are 
countenances which indicate minds 
fit for the highest situations; and we 
cannot (he adds) help regretting that 
those to whom they belong have not 
received an education adequate to the 
natural abilities we are convinced they 
possess, and placed where those abili- 
ties could be brought into action.” 
So far (as bearing upon the intellec- 
tual endowments of the present race 
of Romans) Moore may be thought to 
favour Eustace; but most other tra- 
vellers who have remarked the man- 
ners of the Italians, from Milan to 
Naples, speak little either of their 
magnanimity, or of their patriotic 
views. 

On the side of their military affairs 
for instance, matters, it may be 
thought, are not much mended, but 
rather declined from the state in 
which Machiavelli (a native and al- 
most contemporary historian, be it 
remembered), has described them to 
have existed in the period between 
1434 and 1494. ‘“‘ Though the actions 
of our princes,” he proceeds, in his 
5th book, ‘‘ both at home and abroad 
during this period, may not fill the 
reader with so much admiration of 
their magnanimity as the noble ex- 
ploits that were performed in ancient 
times, yet it may occasion no less 
wonder when he sees how many brave 
people were bridled and kept in sub- 
jection by arms so weakly and piti- 
fully conducted. And if, in the ac- 
count of that corrupt age, he shall find 
neither valour in the soldiers, nor skill 
in the commanders, nor any love of 
their country left in their citizens, he 
may observe, however, what little 
shifts and tricks and low offices both 
the princes and commanders and go- 
vernors of the commonwealths then 
made use of, to obtain a reputation 
which they did not deserve.” 

Melksham, BE. P. 
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Mr. Ursan, Paris, June 26. 

IN a former communication re- 
specting the Celts,* my object was to 
invite discussion ; and 1 am happy to 
find that the subject has been deemed 
worthy of the notice of more than one 
of your correspondents ; if, therefore, 
we do not arrive at any positive con- 
clusion, there is at least a probability 
of some information being elicited. 

But previously to any further in- 
quiry, 1 would suggest the expediency 
of investigating and rightly defining 
the terms Celt and Gaul. Both Ce- 
sar and Ammianus Marccllinus state 
that Gaul extended from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine, and contained three di- 
visions of people, the Belge, the Aqui- 
tani, and the Celtz or Galli, all dif- 
fering in manners, language, and laws. 
Gallia, however, was the name given 
to the whole extent of territory ; and 
from a passage in Ammianus,? it is 
to be inferred that Celt and Gaul were 
synonymous: ‘‘ Some have asserted 
that the first people discovered in this 
country were the aborigines called 
Celts, from the name of their first 
King, and Galates (for so the Greeks 
style the Gauls), from Galata his mo- 
ther.” I am well aware that the re- 
puted fair complexion of the ancient 
Gauls, has given rise to an etymolo- 
gical derivation from yada; but with- 
out attempting either to verify that 
hypothesis, or to inquire after the 
existence of Galata, 1 shall produce a 
passage from Diodorus Siculus,t at 
variance with the statement of the 
above-mentioned authors : — ‘‘ Those 
people are called Celts, who dwell 
above Marseilles, between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees ; but those who live 
in the north of Celtia, on the borders 
of the ocean, and of the Hercinian 
forest, as far as the confines of Scythia, 
are called Galates. Notwithstanding 
the Romans give this name, indiffe- 
rently, both to the real Galates, and 
to the Celts.” 

Thus the Aquitani were Celts, ac- 
cording to that historian, who lived 
during the reign of Augustus ; and the 
difference between his account and 
Cesar’s, renders it almost hopeless to 
pronounce with confidence, at this 


* Dec. 1830, p. 502. 

tT Lib. 15, cap. ix. 

t Cited by M. de Fortia, Discours sur 
les Annales de Hainaut, p. 407. 
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distance of time, on a subject so va- 
riously understood by contemporaries. 

Cesar also classes the Helvetii 
among the Gauls; the Ligurians and 
their neighbours were called Cisalpine 
Gauls; Galatia was peopled by emi- 
grants from Gaul; the Highlanders 
still call themselves Gael; Wales is 
rendered Galies in modern French ; 
and Spain and Austria have each a 
province named Gallicia. 

Among the ancient authors we find 
that the use of the term Celt is also 
very extensive. According to Strabo,* 
‘the ancient Greeks at first called 
every people situated towards the north, 
Scythians ; subsequently becoming ac- 
quainted with western countries, they 
began to designate the inhabitants by 
the names of Celts, Celtiberians, or 
Celto-Scythians ; their ignorance thus 
making them give one appellation to 
several different nations.”’ 

Strabo himself frequently uses the 
word Celt, in speaking of the Gauls ; 
and even of those denominated Allo- 
broges by Livy; for an example see 
his 4th book, c. 1, where he relates a 
victory gained by Cneius Domitius 
A£nobarbus, at the confluence of the 
Sorgue and the Rhone: émov Tvatos 
AwoBapBos peyadn paxn todas erpe- 
Waro KeArov pupiadus. 

Lucan and Martial, both natives of 
Spain, supposed the Celtiberians were 
derived from the Celts of Gaul, as ap- 
pears from the following passage : 


*« Profugique 4 gente vetusta 
Gallorum Celtz miscentes nomen Iberi.”” 
Pharsalia, lib. 4, v. 9. 
“* Nos Celtis geniti, et ex Iberis.”"—Mart. 
lib. 4, Epig. 55. 


Having communicated the observa- 
tions of Mr. W. Barnest to the Mar- 
quis de Fortia, that gentleman has fa- 
voured me with some remarks on the 
subject ; their length compels me to 
confine myself to an abridged trans- 
lation : 


“Mr. Depping’s work contains ex- 
cellent documents on the matter be- 
fore us. It appears certain that the 
name of Celts has been given to a 
great number of nations. The most 
ancient author who has made use of 





* Cited by M. de Fortia, Antiquités du 
department de Vaucluse, p. 406. 
t See pp. 117 and 309 of this vol. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vol. C1. Part L. 
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it is Herodotus, who says* that the 
Celts are beyond the columns of Her- 
cules, and touch the Cunétes, the far- 
thest nation to the westward; thus 
placing the Celts in Spain. Strabo 
also speaks of them in Iberia, near 
the Guadalquiver, the Guadiana, and 
the Tagus. Ephorus, quoted by 
Strabo,{ asserts that they occupied 
the greater part of Iberia, as far as 
Gades. Near Setubal there is a place 
called Celto-Briga, mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus.§ Plutarch 
mentions (Life of Marius) that some 
authors extend the country of the 
Celts from the ocean to the Palus 
Meotis. The name ceased by degrees, 
and each people assumed one which 
was thenceforth particularly applied 
to them ; it was, however, maintained 
in Gaul; and in the time of Cesar, 
the Gauls were classed into Belge, 
Aquitani, and Celtz, speaking three 
different languages: that of the Aqui- 
tani appears to have been the Basque, 
of which Mr. Depping speaks very 
highly. This language, like the Ger- 
man, is quite independent of the La- 
tin: but has not the Basque some 
affinity to the Phoenician? It has 
been brought forward to explain some 
Carthaginian phrases in Plautus ; and 
we may also observe that the term 
Aquitani bears an etymological ana- 
logy to the words Turdetani, and Lu- 
sitani, justifying the presumption of a 
common origin.” 

“« With respect to the antiquity of 
Celtic civilization, we have the testi- 
mony of Clement of Alexandria, who 
was well acquainted with the most 
ancient authors known in Egypt. He 
shows from their authority,}} that the 
nations who by the Greeks were styled 
barbarians, and particularly the Gauls, 
studied philosophy before it was known 
to the Greeks. In fact, the most an- 
cient Grecian philosopher lived within 
700 years B.C.; long before which, the 
Druids had dogmatised in Gaul, the 
Magi in Persia, and the Gymnoso- 
phists in India. Clement proceeds 
further: he states, on the authority 
of Alexander the historian, in his 
treatise on the Pythagorean symbols, 
that Pythagoras himself had been in- 
structed by the Gauls; that it was 





* Lib. 2, § 33. + Lib. 12. 
t Lib. 4. § P. 417. 
|| Stromata, lib. i. p. 305. 
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from them he received his notion of 
the Metempsychosis. Diogenes Laer- 
tius assures us,* that among the old 
Greek authors, several had maintained 
the same opinion; and when we con- 
sider that Livy speaks of the conquests 
of Bellovésus and Sigovésus, 600 years 
B.C. and take into account the medals 
of the Gauls discovered in the Vau- 
cluse,t and which I have in my cabi- 
net, the antiquity of civilization in that 
country cannot well be doubted; for 
the use of medals or money presup- 
poses considerable advances; and the 
Iberian and Celtic antiquities are evi- 
dently connected with those of Egypt 
and Pheenicia.”’ 

The above details were sent me in 
a paper dated 5th inst. In the Paris 
journal ‘“‘ Le Temps” of the 11th, 
there appeared an essay from the pen 
of Mr. Jules Klaproth, in the form of 
a review of the following work : ‘‘ Dis- 
sertation critique et apologetique sur 
la langue Basque, par un Ecclesias- 
tique du diocése de Bayonne.” 

“France,” says Mr. K. “ possesses 
an historical monument, of the impor- 
tance of which no one appears to en- 
tertain any doubt; but which has 
hitherto been neglected in an unpar- 
donable manner. This monument is 
the Basque language; the idiom be- 
longs incontestibly to an epoch ante- 
rior to the arrival of the tribes from 
Upper Asia, who settled in Europe, 
and from whom descend most of the 
nations who now inhabit this part of 
the world. In fact, if we examine 
the European idioms, we find that all, 
with the exception of the Basque, 
Turkish, and Finnish tongues, belong 
to one single and vast family, to which 
has been given the name of Indo-Ger- 
manique, because it extends from the 
borders of the Ganges to the western 
extremity of Europe.” 

Mr. Klaproth supposes the Basques 
to be the remnant of the Cantabres, 
who divided Spain with the Iberians. 
Their language is called by themselves 
escuara. In the course of time, a few 
Latin words have been borrowed from 
the Romanus, and some of Germanic 
origin from the Visigoths ; but all re- 
search to ascertain an affinity of the 
Basque to any of the idiomes semi- 
tiques, has proved ineffectual ; only a 
few words having been discovered 





* In procemio. 
+t Antiquités du Vaucluse, p. 285. 
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bearing analogy to the Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, or Syriac. 

Respecting the difference of lan- 
guage among the Gauls, I cannot re- 
frain from referring to the preface of 
St. Jerome’s epistle to the Galatians, 
written in the 4th century,* and in 
which he mentions that the same lan- 
guage was spoken by them as was in 
use at Treves. Unless, therefore, it 
can be shown that the extensive emi- 
gration, under the second Brennus in 
the year 279 B.C.+ was composed 
exclusively of the inhabitants of the 
north-eastern parts of Gaul, there 
must have been a much greater uni- 
formity of speech in that country, 
than is to be supposed from the ac- 
counts of the Latin historians. 


Yours, &c. W.S.B. 
—--— 
Mr. Ursan, June 4. 


HAVING read with much plea- 
sure, in your national Repository, the 
occasional notices which have been 
given of various New Churches, I 
send you a description of one recently 
erected in the parish of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury. 

The necessity of church accommo- 
dation for a population of upwards of 
3500 persons who inhabit the exten- 
sive suburb and vicinity of Castle- 
foregate, having been long and gene- 
rally acknowledged, it was determined 
at a meeting held in the Vestry of St. 
Mary’s Church, on the 26th August, 
1828, to built a Church, with free sit- 
tings for at least two-thirds of the 
number it should contain, and to open 
a subscription for that purpose, which 
was accordingly commenced and pro- 
ceeded in with much spirit and libe- 
rality. 

The parishioners of St. Mary, desi- 
rous also of remedying the inconve- 
nient and crowded state in which re- 
peated interments, resulting from a 
populous parish for upwards of a 
thousand years, had rendered the ce- 
metery attached to their Church, pur- 
chased early in 1829 an eligible piece 
of land, an acre in extent, in the Castle- 
foregate, for the twofold purpose ‘of 
erecting the Church, and of affording 
additional burial ground; and on the 
12th of May, in the same year, the 
building was commenced; and under 





* See Moreri, art. Jerome. 
tT D. Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des 
Gaules, tome I. p. 86. . 
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judicious management proceeded so 
far as to admit of consecration on 
Tuesday the 24th of August, 1830, and 
for the regular performance of Divine 
worship on Sunday the 10th of Oct. 

The situation chosen for the Church 
is delightful, and is seen to advantage 
from most of the approaches to Shrews- 
bury; its western side commands an 
interesting view of the town, the ve- 
nerable castle with its tuwers and 
hoary walls mantled with exuberant 
foliage,—the Royal Free Grammar 
Schools, the lofty spires of St. Mary’s 
and St. Alkmund’s Churches, combine 
to form a pleasing group; whilst the 
fine Church of St. Chad, backed by 
distant mountains, stands prominent 
in the front. On the northern side is 
a picturesque dell, the ancient course 
along which the majestic Severn once 
proudly rolled its winding stream, the 
eastern prospect being bounded by 
that famed Shropshire mountain “ the 
Wrekin,”’ and the gentler eminence of 
Haghmond. 

The Cuurcu, dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael, is a respectable building in the 
Grecian style, composed of brick with 
stone dressings. In plan it consists 
of a tower, nave, side ailes, and an 
eliptical recess for the Communion ; 
and a vestry in the base of the tower. 

The tower is of three divisions, and 
rises to the height of seventy fect ; the 
basement is square, on which rests an 
octagonal beliry, crowned by a simi- 
lar one of smaller dimensions, with a 
cornice charged with heads, devices, 
&c.; the whole being surmounted by 
an angular lead roof, and a gilded 
cross. The body of the Church is in 
length 70 feet 6 inches, and 40 feet 6 
inches in width, and has a stone 
plinth, cornice, and parapet. The 
windows are circular-headed, having 
an unbroken stone architrave sur- 
rounding them, and are glazed in lead 
after a peculiar and neat pattern. The 
angular exterior of the recess for the 
communion has a plinth and cornice, 
but terminating under the principal 
cornice of the building, having a cir- 
cular-headed window in each of the 
three angles. 

The interior is approached by two 
entrances, north and south, beneath a 
stone pediment, sustained on ante, 
and if not splendid in decoration, it 
has that simplicity which becometh 
the House of God ; it possesses, how- 
ever, one great advantage, in being 
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capable of comfortably accommodat-. 
ing a congregation of eight hundred 
persons, sta hundred and twenty of 
whom may possess free sittings. On 
the floor are thirty-six pews, the other 
portion being free. There are galle- 
ries over the north and south ailes, 
the whole of which are free, as well 
as a spacious one erected at the west 
end, at the expense of the Rev. W. G. 
Rowland, for the use of poor children. 
These galleries are sustained on cast- 
iron columns, which are also conti- 
nued for the support of the roof. The 
fronts of the galleries are quite plain, 
having moulded plinths and capping 
only. 

The ceiling has a good effect, being 
pannelled in large square compart- 
ments, and judiciously coloured. The 
pulpit, which is octangular, is on the 
north side of the Church. The read- 
ing desk is on the opposite side, and 
in a corresponding style. The eastern 
end is finished by three square panels, 
inscribed according to the canon of 
the Church. Three windows of splen- 
did stained glass decorate the chan- 
cel; the subject of the centre one is 
the Nativity, from the celebrated paint- 
ing (commonly called ‘‘ La Notte,) by 
Correggio, and is a most masterly 
production of the art of glass-staining, 
and peculiarly interesting in the ma- 
nagement of light suitable to the time 
and scene of the subject. Underneath 
is the inscription in Roman capitals ; 
“And they came with haste, and 
found Mary and Joseph and the Babe 
lying in a manger.” 

The windows on each side of the 
above are designed from the ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation”’ and the ‘‘ Presentation in the 
Temple,” the former from a painting 
by Guido in the chapel of the Palace, 
on the Monte Cavallo at Rome. The 
angel, e beautiful figure arrayed in 
yellow drapery displayed in the nicest 
form, is in the act of presenting to the 
Virgin a lily, whilst his attitude and 
expressive countenance seem to speak 
the emphatic words of the motto in- 
scribed beneath,—‘‘ Hail! thou that 
art highly favoured among women, 
the Lord is with thee.”” The latter is 
from the celebrated picture at Antwerp 
by Rubens, and founded on the words 
of holy Simeon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word.” 

These windows, perfect gems of the 
art, add much to the solemnity of the 
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interior of the sacred edifice in which 
they are placed. They have been erect- 
ed at the expense of the Rev. W.G. 
Rowland, M.A. Minister and Official 
of St. Mary, Shrewsbury ; and whilst 
they reflect credit on the abilities of 
the artist Mr. David Evans of Shrews- 
bury, will we trust long remain a mo- 
nument of the munificence of the 
donor. 

Mr. Rowland has likewise present- 
ed a flagon, two cups and two patens, 
for the use of the Communion, a good 
peal of six bells, and a clock for the 
steeple. Upon the whole the Church 
is highly creditable to the talent of the 
architect, Mr. John Carline, and to 
the workmanship of the builders, 
Messrs. Joseph Birch and sons; and 
when we consider that it was erected 
at an expense of little more than 
2000/., criticism is disarmed, in the 
solid and chaste appearance which it 
possesses. 

The ceremony of consecration was 
performed by the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, assisted by the venerable Arch- 
deacons Bather, Butler, and Hodg- 
son, the Chancellor of the diocese, 
and other clergymen of the town; on 
which occasion the Rev. Dr. Butler 
delivered an appropriate discourse 
from the 7th chap. of Acts, the 48th, 
49th, and 50th verses, in the course 
of which he adverted to the bad prac- 
tice of pews being used in the churches 
of this country, a custom little known 
to other nations, and by which church 
accommodation is much infringed 
upon, whilst, he was persuaded that 
in many instances it was not a spirit 
of hostility that kept numbers away 
from the church, but an idea among 
the more wealthy, of not wishing to 
intrude into the seats of others, and of 
a belief among the poor that there 
was no accommodation for them. To 
the exertions of the Commissioners 
and the Incorporated Society, we are 
however indebted for having provided 
400,000 sittings, upwards of 250,000 
of which are free ; at the same time he 
mentioned a striking historical fact, 
that although we have no means of 
knowing exactly the population of 
Shrewsbury at the time of the Refor- 
mation, yet we might fix it at some- 
where near 7000, when there were 
five churches, with four large priory 
churches, and eight chapels; in 1695 
it was 7383, with five churches; in 
1750, 8141; in 1821, 18,000, and now 
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probably about 20,000, and this with 
only the five churches. The neces- 
sity, therefore, of increasing church 
accommodation in this town was ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind; and 
that the building now erected might 
be well filled was his earnest hope, as 
well as that it might be supported by 
a faithful minister, who will dwell on 
the great practical truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

lt must be a source of gratification 
to know that the erection of this edi- 
fice in a populous suburb hitherto 
very dimly illumined with Christian 
light, was begun in a spirit of unani- 
mity, and has proceeded throughout 
without the slightest opposition or 
dissension of the parishioners ; and if 
this favourable result was occasioned 
by the indefatigable exertions of the 
zealous minister of the parish, it 
forcibly demonstrates that good un- 
derstanding which should at all times 
subsist between a pastor and his flock, 
—a solid foundation for a superstruc- 
ture conducive to the promotion of 
true religion. H. Pivceon. 


—o-— 


Mr. Ursan, June 20. 

A COUNTY abounding more in 
materials interesting to the Antiquary 
is not perhaps in the kingdom than 
Wiltshire, and every accession of in- 
formation on the subject of its anti- 
quities, though ever so trivial, 1 think 
you will not consider unworthy your 
pages. 

With this feeling I ventured (in 
your number for September last) te 
call the attention of your readers, and 
particularly that of the learned author 
of Hermes Britannicus, to a remark- 
ably shaped hill overlooking the vil- 
lage of Box called Taut-ney Hill, and 
suggested whether it had not been 
anciently dedicated to the Celtic Mer- 
cury Tot, as a presiding deity to a 
British settlement in the valley be- 
neath. I mentioned the probability 
of the site of the parish church being 
formerly the seat of Druidical rites, 
and alluded to the fine spring of wa- 
ter which bursts out beside the church, 
as being probably “the sacred Druidi- 
cal spring, so intimately connected 
with the Celtic worship of the god 
Taut ;” and that the tradition of the 
place was, that there had been for- 
merly found baths supplied from this 
“sacred spring,’ which had been 
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considered to have been Roman. I 
mentioned reasons why the Romans 
would probably be induced to vene- 
rate this spot, and stated that remains 
had very lately been discovered which 
verified the tradition. I am not aware 
that this village had previously been 
pointed out as having any remains 
demonstrating that the Romans once 
were resident here, which appears, 
however, undoubtedly to have been 
the case; for it is said, besides the 
baths above mentioned, that several 
beautiful tessellated pavements had 
formerly been found in the church- 
yard and gardens adjoining, but no 
spot could be pointed out where the 
same might with certainty be found, 
and the tradition was considered 
therefore as vague and unworthy at- 
tention. It is reasonable to suppose 
that lamentable ignorance occasioned, 
or at least did not prevent their de- 
struction as soon as discovered ; for a 
year or two ago, in a garden belong- 
ing to Mr. Mullins adjoining the 
church-yard, in making some addition 
to a very old building, the workmen 
in sinking for a foundation struck 
upon the mutilated remains of a tes- 
sellated pavement about two or three 
feet below the surface of the ground. 
It appeared to have been part of a 
large square, and the part now disco- 
vered was evidently one of its corners. 
It had a wide ornamental border of 
no remarkable beauty, but what I 
particularly recollect (the few mo- 
ments I had opportunity of seeing it) 
was that there were evident effects of 
repeated fires having been made, ap- 
parently about the middle of the 
square; for the tessere toward the 
centre were burnt from their original 
colours to a brick-red, and the red- 
ness diminished in intensity as it ap- 
proached the border, near which the 
colours were again all perfect. 

This pavement must have been dis- 
covered when the old building was 
erected, for it appeared to run under 
its foundation, and if so, the remainder 
must have been then destroyed. The 
portion of it lately found, however, 
was considered worthy of preserva- 
tion, and has been, it is hoped, safely 
secured from injury by means of large 
flag stones carefully placed over it. 
In the adjoining garden, belonging to 
the same individual, is an ornamental 
fish-pond, in the middle of which 
many years ago was a small island, 
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and communication with it was ef- 
fected by planks supported on long 
stones set upright in the water. 
Though the island has long since 
been removed (by the grandfather of 
the present owner), one of the stones 
was left standing upright in the wa- 
ter, and so remained till a late sum- 
mer, when the water being let out of 
the pond, the stone was pushed down, 
and immediately under it (embedded 
in the soil on which it had for so 
many years stood) were found very 
many Roman tessere of different co- 
lours and sizes, some of which I have 
now by me. This pond had been for 
some centuries back a mill-head or 
dam to an overshot wheel ; and ‘“‘ Boxe 
mill,’? mentioned in the Monasticon 
as belonging to Farley Monastery, I 
have no doubt was situated near this 
spot, and driven by the water from 
this pond. Little remains of a mill 
are now visible here, excepting the 
place of the overshot wheel, and the 
circumstance that very many old fa- 
shioned mill-stones are to be seen in 
the pavements about the premises. 
To the protection of this stone, from 
the effect of the continual washing of 
the water, must be ascribed the pre- 
servation for so long a period of these 
Roman tesserz in so singular a situa- 
tion, and which contribute not a little 
to the support of the traditions above 
mentioned. Future investigations may 
make greater and more worthy disco- 
veries ; but these, the first fruits, are 
sufficient to show that the Romans 
undoubtedly settled in this rural and 
delightful spot. 

Some little addition is now making 
to the Church on the south side, and 
the excavations made in consequence 
will not altogether disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the antiquary; but re- 
mains other than Roman have been 
brought to light. Against the west 
wall of the Church have stood time 
immemorial two large stone coffins, 
each hewn out of a solid piece of free- 
stone, similar to what abounds in the 
neighbouring hills, and of which con- 
siderable quantities are sent to the 
Metropolis under the name of Bath- 
stone. Externally these coffins are 
similar, both in shape and size; but 
internally, one of them, insteac of the 
stone having been chiselled ¢ t, and 
the sides made uniformly of the same 
thickness, there is merely sufficient 
stone removed to admit the corpse 
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for which it was intended, and con- 
sequently the internal space thus left 
resembles the outline of the human 
form. Both coffins have a round hole 
through the part forming the bottom, 
and they appear to have been origi- 
nally made so. On the removal of 
the ground on the above occasion from 
beside the south wall, other similar 
coffins have been found placed length- 
ways in a row, which apparently had 
been placed there out of the way 
when the present Church was built, 
which is comparatively a modern 
structure. A notification on the west 
wall of the Church tells us an earlier 
one was finished about A.D. 1200; 
and this acquires corroboration, from 
the Church being dedicated to St. 
Thomas & Becket, who was in great 
repute as a saint among the people 
about this time ;—besides, there was a 
well, now covered over, if not filled 
up, on the hill beside the road imme- 
diately leading down to the Church, 
which was called Becket’s Well; and 
it is not improbable but on some oc- 
casion he refreshed himself there and 
blessed it. The Popish ceremonies of 
procession to the Church and subse- 
quent revelry on the anniversary of 
the day of dedication, 7th July, when 
this day happened on a Sunday, other- 
wise on the Sunday next following, 
are to this day most religiously observ- 
ed, and Box Revel is annually cele- 
brated, though the origin of its insti- 
tution is by the many forgotten. 

Whether the stone coffins above 
mentioned were first disturbed in 
erecting the Church of A. D. 1200, or 
at the building of the present one, 
cannot probably be ascertained, but 
as no remains were found in them, 
and no lid covering them, it seems 
most likely that the earliest date must 
be assigned for the period of their 
first violation. 1 have heard that on 
an examination of the vaults under 
the Church some time since, similar 
stone coffins were found to have been 
used in the construction of these 
vaults, and that others placed upright 
were converted into supports for the 
flooring of the Church. To what pe- 
riod do these coffins relate ? 

I have given instances of Celtic and 
Roman remains in this parish, and 
must conclude with an allusion only 
to some Saxon. Ona tract called the 
Ridge, or commonly Ridge side, is a 
small hamlet called Wadswic. What 
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is this but the wic (i.e. dwelling 
place) of the great Saxon god Woden. 
Wodenswic also affords us another in- 
stance that the earliest preachers of 
the Gospel in this isle generally erect- 
ed a place for Christian worship on 
most of the spots which they found 
had been of old sacred to the idola- 
trous religion of their new converts. 
In this place there are the remains of 
a small chapel, now forming part of a 
barn, which is called the Chapel of 
Plaister ; and though the present re- 
mains prove the chapel to have been 
last constructed of substantial stone- 
work, yet its name tells plainly what 
was the nature of its original con- 
struction: and indeed many of our 
monasteries, for instance Stanley Ab- 
bey,* were on their first erection con- 
structed of no better materials than 
lath and plaister. The Chapel of 
Plaister was formerly used as a rest- 
ing place for the monks journeying 
from Malmsbury Abbey to that of 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, and 
was probably rebuilt by them in stone, 
the remains of which I lament old 

Time is quickly bringing into decay. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 

—- Xp 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, June 10. 
THE recent repairs of Christ Church 
have brought to light a variety of 
grave-stones of the times of Mary, 
Elizabeth, and JamesI. The inscrip- 
tions, which are in lines parallel with 
the edges, are raised, as are also the 
various and curious subjects sculp- 
tured on them. All but two havea 
cross fleurie occupying the whole 
length of the stone; and several do 
not appear to have had any inscrip- 
tion. Most of the crosses give at first 
an idea of Catherine wheels, having 
at the top a double circle of lines, from 
which radiates a cross saltire, fleurie, 
forming altogether a cross of 8 points. 
The first stone I shall notice has 
been broken, and about a third is 
wanting ; the inscription consequently 
is imperfect, but we may presume the 
person it covered was a tailor. It 
has the double cross fleurie, below 
which is the Agnus Dei, I.H.S., Ma- 
ria, and the initials of the persons 
buried, E.C., 1.M., then a pair of 
shears, and a smoothing iron, or as it 
is more popularly termed a tailor’s 





* See Parochial History of Bremhill by 
the Rev. Canon Bowles. 
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goose. Only the beginning and close 
of the inscription remain, which is 
thus : 

‘© Hire liethe the grwe* of Edmoinde C... 


Vervesve. Of youre chasite prai.” 


The next grave-stone is also injured 
at the bottom, and the inscription de- 
fective : 

‘* Hic jacet Nicolaus Eagan, Baliv’ Cor— 
Caterina Goull, q’ ‘a “i'ab’ p’piciet’ De’ 
Ame’ P— Nr——” + 

There is the double cross fleurie, 
from which shoot branches, and round 
it is entwined the serpent. Beneath 
are Adam and Eve, naked; Adam eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, and Eve re- 
ceiving it from a figure in the human 
form, clinging in the branches. 

The third has the double cross fleu- 
rie; below, in one compartment, are 
the emblems of our Saviour’s passion 
(the Cross, ladder, crown of thorns, 
spear, nails, hammer, and pinchers) ; 
then a rose ; and a heart pierced with 
seven swords, signifying the seven 
wounds of Christ. The three corres- 
ponding compartments I do not so well 
understand. The centre appears to be 
a three-legged pot, and the next the 
interior of a building. Below the ini- 
tials “ R.W.—A.G.” Inscription : 

‘Here liethe the Grave of Richard 
Walshe, and his wiffe An. Goughe, the 
yeare of our Lorde God Ano Domini 1592.” 


After which is the figure of a bird. 

The fourth has the double cross 
fleurie; but the ornamental sculpture, 
and an inscription across, are quite 
defaced, as is part of the inscription 
on the edge. Thus much is legible : 

“* Here lieth the grave of Denis Colmaine 
OE GIOUS. wn iecsceiesces 

« Wife Austace N S Donell A° 1584.” 


The fifth has a plain cross fleurie ; 
beneath are two roses, and the letters 
P. N—M.C. Inscription : 

‘¢ Heare lieth the Bodie of David Nash 
& Cathrin Gooll Lord have mer’ opon S 
Amen 1618.” 

Near this is a fragment of a tomb. 
It has on it in a compartment, a tree, 
with spreading roots, and bearing large 
bunches of fruit; on the upper branches 
a huge bird is sitting. 
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the ignorance of the engraver probably, are 
jumbled into W. ° . ” 
+ Probably Pater Noster, 
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The sixth is entirely different in its 
character. In the centre is a shroud, 
tied at top and bottom, but open in 
the middle, within which is a skeleton 
boldly cut in alto relievo. Above is 
the Sun and Moon, and below, a star 
and a rose, and the letters T. R. At 
each corner has been an emblem (in 
allusion to the four Evangelists) ; one 
is destroyed ; the three remaining are, 
a winged lion, an angel, and a winged 
bull. The remaining space is occupied 
by three inscriptions, one within the 
other, each extending the whole four 
sides of the stone: 

“oc in tumuto tegitur corpus 
Graciosit biri, Chame onan, quoda’ 
Maioris hu’ civitatis Cork, qui obiit 
in crastine Sa'cti Hamberti anno 
@'ne 1554, cu’? a—” 

‘cia’ wult se gepeliri uror gua 
Ushanna Cyrrp; que obiit 5 Dece'- 
brig a’o O'ni 1569, quar’ avab’s p'pi- 
tietur Deus, men, Pater, Ave, € 
Credo de profundis.” 

‘‘WMemor homo esto, qg'niam mors 
no’ tardat, cum eni’ morit’ hereditabig 
Serpe'tes g bestias ¢ vermes,” 

This Thomas Ronan was Mayor of 
Cork in the year 1549. The name 
also occurs in 1537, most likely the 
same person. 

A fragment of a similar gravestone, 
with the sun, moon, and part of the 
skeleton, closes our notice. All that 
remains of the inscription is,— 

“< Vic jacet dilectatus vir Tacobus 
ioche quon’ . ° 1.4. 8.2.” 


James Roche appears as Mayor of 
Cork in 1539 and 1552. 


Yours, &ce. R. S. 
eo 
Mr. Ursan, June 1, 
DR. M’CREE and Mr. M’Gavin 


have done their utmost to bleach and 
beautify the character of John Knox, 
and by so doing to recommend them- 
selves to religious enthusiasts in Scot- 
land. But it must be borne in mind 
that there are ‘‘damned spots” in 
that character, which neither they nor 
any other partial writers can wash 
out. The recent historians of Mary, 
viz. Chalmers and the author of one 
of Mr. Constable’s Miscellanies, both 
of whom are most scrupulous in their 
authorities, have placed Knox’s cha- 
racter in a very different light, and 
shown that his conduct towards the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots was mark- 
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ed with duplicity, cunning, and trea- 
chery, a mixture of the deceit of the 
fox with the ferocity of the wolf. 
Look at his correspondence and deal- 
ings with Elizabeth on the subject. 
Mary, notwithstanding her religion 
and weakness, was a gentlewoman, 
and yet was treated as an individual 
of polished and elegant character has 
been often treated by a nation of 
coarse and ignorant savages, to whom 
Knox’s habits and pursuits were more 
congenial. Every one knows Hume’s 
account of his exclamation of joy at 
Betoun’s assassination, and his con- 
nexion with the murderers. Every 
one knows the burning of Perth, and 
Dr. Johnson’s remarks on that affair, 
and some of Knox’s other proceed- 
ings. According to a statement which 
we read some fifteen years ago in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, it 
appears the sanguinary Fanatic only 
wanted the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to have murdered every Catho- 
lic in Scotland in cold blood. 

In Fuller’s Church History may be 
seen the emphatical remarks of James 
the First on Knox’s character, and his 
conduct towards that King’s mother. 
James was his contemporary, and 
knew him, and, from the bullying 
treatment which he experienced from 
him and his party, conceived a settled 
horror and disgust for Calvinists and 
Calvinism. Knox, it is true, swept 
away Catholicism and its enormous 
abuses, but he so characterised his 
reformation as to deprive religion of 
all grace, dignity, and solemnity, in 
Scotland. He was a strong but vul- 
gar-minded person, without taste, and 
fixed an injurious stamp on the Scot- 
tish character. Sir Walter Scott 
would have spoken of the Goth, and 
his destruction of the most venerable 
monuments of antiquity as both de- 
served, if he had dared; but in one of 
his novels he stops short with a dash, 
on approaching this delicate ground. 
Between two such minds there could 
be no sympathy. The bigotted and 
unenlightened Scotch of course will 
hear nothing against the old barba- 
tian; but with the advance of civiliza- 
tion his name is sinking lower even in 
Scotland. He lived in a country ina 
continual state of sedition and tumult, 
both in his own day and long after- 
wards ; when the Scotch, as Voltaire 
very rationally observes, had they 
known their real interests, or been 
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controlled by common sense, would 
have considered themselves much bet- 
ter employed in cultivating their bar- 
ren country, than in beggaring them- 
selves by fanatical turbulence, which 
is the ultimate result, notwithstand- 
ing the temporary plunder obtained 
under the pretence of reformation,— 
the real and by far the strongest in- 
ducement to violent church revolu- 
tions. Had Knox lived in the present 
day, he would have fared very dif- 
ferently: he would probably have 
commenced with the tread-mill, and, 
if not cured by its salutary exercise, 
and proper discipline in other respects, 
of violence andsedition, inall likelihood 
would have finished with the rope. 
He is a proof of one melancholy fact, 
that man is never destined to acquire 
reason and moderation; but that some 
individual will always rise up with 
extraordinary power of carrying away 
whole masses of people, and propa- 
gating the moral infection of his pe- 
culiar monomania with the virulence 
of the small-pox, or any other scourge. 
Something is said of a Knox monu- 
ment in Edinburgh, and a contribu- 
tion of public money to the project, 
but it would be libellous to charge any 
Government with wasting public mo- 
ney in commemoration of such per- 
sons, and for such purposes. Who 
after such a precedent could refuse 
Emanuel Swedenbourgh or Joanna 
Southcote a similar testimony of pub- 
lic approbation ? Piain TRUTH. 


D. A. Y. states, that the ** Richard Ca- 
vendish” mentioned in Dr. Capon’s Letter 
to Cardinal Wolsey, and inquired after by 
‘¢ A Bibliographer,”’ in p. 482, was Richard 
Cavendish, esq. of Grimston Hall, in the 
parish of Trimley. He was the son of Sir 
Richard Cavendish of the same place, Knt., 
and of Elizabeth the daughter of Edward 
Grimston, esq. Sir Richard died 7 Hen. VIII. 
His son Richard, the person inquired after, 
married Beatrix, dau. of Golde of Suf- 
folk, and died 2 Mary. His eldest son, 
Wa. Cavendish, esq. married Mary, dau. 
of Thos. Lord Wentworth of Nettlestead ; 
and their third son was Thomas Cavendish, 
the celebrated navigator. Grimsten Hall, 
the seat of the family of Cavendish, lies on 
the left bank of the Orwell, about eight 
miles below Ipswich, and is now converted 
into a farm-house, but vestiges of the park 
from which the “* bukk” was sent, still re- 
main. It is now the property of the Duke 
of Hamilton, but late of the Earl of Roch- 
ford, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the Church of Christ; in 
continuation of the work of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Milner, M.A. &c. By John Scott, 
M.A.Vicar of North Ferriby, &c. Vol. 
III, 8vo. pp. 617. 

WE are among those who entertain 
the most solemn conviction of the di- 
vine pretensions of the Holy Bible, be- 
cause Providence has given the most 
decided testimony to its prophecies and 
doctrines. As, however, it has sodone 
in a manner not anticipated by divines 
in general, we are inclined to think 
that they are not so great proficients in 
the business part of Providence, as to 
entitle them to the reputation of oracu- 
lar infallibility. Now, if “humanum 
est errare ” be true in this respect, as in 
others, then exclusive salvation cannot 
have been in the intention of Provi- 
dence, because it must have then de- 
pended upon an impossibility, viz. in- 
fallibility of judgment. 

To apply these remarks to the book 
before us. The Catholics and certain 
Reformers have both treated the sub- 
ject in the same form of limiting sal- 
vation exclusively to their several par- 
ties. With regard to the Reformation, 
Providence has shown its patronage b 
a civil and political well-being, which 
has been allowed to no country where 
papacy has been so dominantas to have 
usurped the administration of public 
affairs, or exercised imperious influence 
over them. 

Our obligations to the Reformers 
are therefore enormous; and, as con- 
troversy acts vice cofis, the intellect is 
sharpened, and great accessions made 
to reason, by the exhibition of new 
truths and sound arguments; we thus 
derive from even ill-natured polemics 
some remuneration for the evil pas- 
sions which they excite. For instance, 
if in the work before us, it is stated (p. 
41) that to break or burn images is *‘ a 
crime sufficient to call down the ven- 
geance of Heaven,” what must be the 
criminality of burning living persons 
for difference of opinion? and if Calvin 
and his sheep-like followers vindicated 


the sacrifice of Servetus, how could ° 


they blame the holocausts of our Queen 
Mary? The truth is, that although 
these arguments are contemporaneous, 
and with others similar had that ame- 
liorating operation, as to principles, 
which attended the Reformation, they 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vol. Cl. Part 1. 
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were suggestions of individuals far be- 
yond the general reason of the times. 
The Reformers themselves too often 
talked arrant nonsense, asin p. 519, 
where Calvin insinuates unintentionally 
that the Almighty is the author of 
men’s sins, and uses such paltry quib- 
bles as the following : 

*‘Ifa necessity of doing well impairs not 
the literty of the divine will in doing well; 
if the devil, who cannot Lut do evil, never- 
theless sins voluntarily ; who then will as- 
sert that man sins less voluntarily because he 
is under the necessity of sinning.”’—p. 530. 

There is much of this splitting hairs, 
and mysticism, in the works of the 
Reformers, by which means Divinity 
was made a law-book, a Coke upon 
Littleton ; and as to the mystical part, 
it has been in very bad taste retained 
by certain ecclesiastics to the present 
day. The exquisite reason of Sherlock 
would have been a better exemplar ; 
for what excitation of piety can scho- 
lastic quiddities effect. Calvin's Insti- 
tutes abound with subtleties, fit only 
for metaphysical books. Mr. Scott, 
who is a talented man, and perhaps 
the ablest champion of Calvinism now 
existing, has here so improved upon 
the Reformers, as to have produced 
a work in which a large party of dis- 
senters will triumph; and which to 
others of his own church will only 
expose the impossibility ‘* dealbandi 
ZEthiopem,” even when attempted by 
such men as Mr. Scott. 

We shall quote the following pas- 
sage, as a specimen of the author’s style: 

‘Man (as he came from his Creator’s 
hand) is the most extraordinary and admira- 
ble of all creatures. An angel is a noble 
being, consisting of pure spirit: but if you 
compare man with him will you not be asto- 
nished ? He is at once heavenly and earthly 
—A CELESTIAL ANIMAL. In so constituting 
him, the Creator seems to have afforded 
some shadow of that commerce which he 
would one day hold with this world in the 
person of his Son. For what could so 
plainly and naturally have prepared us for 
the incarnation of the Son of God, as seeing 
an intellectual spirit lodged in a sluggish 
earthly body.” 


The Temple of Malekartha. 3 vols, 8vo. 

THE Phenicians, by their own ac- 
count, says Herodotus, emigrated from 
the coasts of the Red Sea to the mari- 
time parts of Syria; and the country 
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was called Phenicia, either from Phoi- 
nix, the palm-tree in Greek ; or accord- 
ing to the mythological geography, 
from aT yrian named Pheenise; or from 
the word Pheeniz, sometimes signify- 
ing red, whence came the word punicus 
or Pheenicius color. Major Rennel 
informs us that the country extended 
along the coast of the Mediterranean 
southward to the termination of the 
ridges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
near Tyre, where it met the borders of 
Palestine. In breadth it comprehended 
only the narrow tract between the con- 
tinuation of Mount Lebanon and the 
Sea; with the deep valley between the 
two ridges, named Cele-syria: now 
the valley of Bekaa. 

Whether they were or were» not 
composed of adventurers of all nations, 
they were assuredly the Dutchmen of 
the old world, and possessed the carry- 
ing trade of Asia and Europe, when 
the inhabitants of the latter had only 
canoes orcoracles. The most remarka- 
ble circumstance attached to their ma- 
ritimne history, is that some of them, in 
the service of Necho King of Egypt, 
sailed from the Red Sea to the Cay e of 
Good Hope, and returned by the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and it is said that 
near the former half-way house to In- 
dia has been discovered one of their 
vessels, which bad been buried in the 
sand. 

The Greeks were barbarians when 
the Phenicians were highly civilized ; 
and according to Strabo, Moschus of 
Sidon taught the atomic system before 
the war of Troy. It is certain, too, 
that all the nations beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar (our own among the num- 
ber) were indebted to them for such 
glimmerings of the arts as were ac- 
quired by the aborigines ; and, as they 
were worshippers of Baal, like our 
Druids, and Druids still exist at Ceylon, 
it may be accredited that the Phenician 
arts were themselves derived from the 
Indian quarter of the globe, and that 
the Asiatic origin both of those arts 
and Druidism, is accordingly, well 
supported. So far, too, from thinking 
that Sammes has overdone the matter, 
in regard to our obligations to the Phe- 
nicians, it seems to us that he has not 
gone far enough ; and, if this were the 
proper place, we could show the de- 
siderata. But we must come to the 
book before us. 

Malekartha is the Cathedral of Tyre, 
and thither a Greek repairs to learn 
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the superstitions and consult the ar- 
chives for the ancient history of the na- 
tion, Out of these he furms the ro- 
mance before us, and intermixes with 
it reflections, of which, in many in- 
stances, the first philosophical essayists 
would not have been ashamed. One 
of these, as explaining why the Phe- 
nicians so extended their foreign trade, 
is applicable to ourselves : 
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‘*He hoped, when his people should be 
re-established, to extend greatly the circle 
of their commercial voyages, with the view 
of rendering that commerce independent of 
the despotisms that gave law to central 
Asia. It was his maxim, that a people al- 
ready possessing a decided maritime supe- 
riority is secure of the continuance of their 
pre-eminence, in proportion to the distances 
to which their trade is carried. He had al- 
ways encouraged his merchants to seek for 
commodities rare, beautiful, or useful, on 
the remotest shores, and would often say, 
‘bring home some exquisite spice, or gum, 
or drug, or work of art, from those islands 
that are not to be reached in less than a 
three years’ voyage ; and then not only will 
the price of the commodity, when carried to 
the west, be such as to repay the freight, 
but we, as the carriers, shall be less likely 
to meet competitors, and far less dependent 
upon the revolutions of empire among our 
neighbours; and need pay less regard to the 
caprices of despots around us. And thus, 
more»ver, we shall tax our customers for a 
profit, not merely on our labour and capi- 
tal, but on our nautical courage.” —ii. 282, 


The proper method of ascertaining 
the Phenician domestic customs, is by 
taking those of the Canaanites in the 
Bible; of the Carthaginians, their de- 
scendants; and of the Etruscans, with 
whom they had the greatest connec- 
tions.* Of these our information, 
though somewhat scanty, is satisfac- 
tory. Our author, in his topographi- 
cal account of ‘Tyre, is however much 
indebted to Indian habits; but for a 
romance, the whole is tolerably in 
keeping. We shall give a specimen. 

Strabo says, that there were at his 
time at Tyre, houses higher than at 
Rome ; and Appian says expressly, 
that in the interior of the town of 
Carthage, called Byrsa, the houses 
were six stories high. The towered 
houses of Diodorus, at Thebes, and 
those of the City of Bacchus, on the 
Red Sea, of which Belzoni has given a 
plate, confirm these accounts. We 
also know, that staircases outside build- 





* Herodot. L, ii. 
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ings, are of ancient fashion, and from 
these and other circumstances, we are 
inclined to admit the archzological 
probability of the following passage : 


*¢ Few of the houses are of less than four 
stories, and many invade the sky with eight 
or ten. For the most part each story is oc- 
cupied by a separate family, and each gains 
access to his apartment by open staircases 
and galleries, which project from the fronts 
of the houses. These common ascents and 
ways are scarcely less crouded with passen- 
gers than the narrow streets beneath, so 
that, look where you may, above or beneath, 
nothing meets the eye but a countless croud 
in perpetual movement. In no city of the 
east or west, have I witnessed any thing so 
amazing as is the populousness of Tyre. 
Ta many places lofty ga!leries run along con- 
tinuously from end to end of the streets, 
and are bridged across the intervals; and 
one luoks up to a fearful height, and sees a 
second and a third crowd hurrying to and 
fro, as if through the air: the entire surface 
of the city, perpendicular and horizontal, 
teems with human forms. 

**Or if one ascends to the pivnacle of 
some temple which surmounts the houses, 
one looks down upon yet another populace, 
crowding the flat roofs. On one hand ap- 
pears a flowered canopy, beneath which the 
opulent are enjoying the freshness of the 
sea-breeze, surrounded by the costly blos- 
soms and fruits of an artificial garden. On 
an adjoining roof, perhaps, a laundress, with 
her band of assistant nymphs, avails herself 
of the benefits of the sun and air in her pro- 
cesses of purification. Every craft which 
requires space and light, is to be seen from 
such an elevation. The population of a 
kingdom is in fact condensed within this 
hive of business and pleasure.” —i. 43. 

We cannot leave this work without 
further attesting its superior merit, in 
highly wrought passages of that ideal- 
ism and diablerie which the Germans 
render insane or childish. 


———— 

The Military Bijou; or the Content of a 
Soldier’s Knapsack: leing the gleanings 
of thirty-three years active service. By 
John Shipp, author of his own Memoirs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

WE open military books with the 
same anticipations as we go to see 
plays. We expect to find the per- 
formers, when io peace, excellent co- 
mic gentlemen-actors, abounding in 
sprighiliness, wit, and farce; when in 
war, tragedians, who successfully per- 
sonate heroes, Furthermore, no per- 
son, unacquainted with naval or mili- 
tary society, can have any notion of the 
benevolent feelings and imperturbable 
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fortitude which very commonly cha- 
racterize the soldier, who, in the in- 
dispensable duties of his profession, 
acts but mechanically, like an engine. 
Well does our author say of a soldier's 
funeral— 


“¢ If the soldier’s mind was not sometimes 
awakened from its bloody career, by sights 
of a pensive nature, they would, in time, be- 
come cannibals, and feed on their destroyed 
victims like vultures on the field of battle. 
But there are times when the soul’s highest 
joys are England and Victory! and there is 
a time when the more sober and calm mind 
can shed a tear—yes, a big tear-drop—to 
the memory of friends, countrymen, and 
foes who are fallen. See a British soldier 
in the battle’s heat—he is a lion; see him 
at the grave of his comrade or of a foe (for 
all find a last home in the same pit), and he 
is a child, and can weep like a love-sick 
maid.”’—ii, 203. 


The vivacity which so endears offi- 
cers to females, is founded upon philo- 
sophical principles. Of this our author 
says— 


‘* Always look on the bright side of 
things ; the dark side will come soon enough. 
There is more in imaginary evils than is ever 
realized. I hate brooding and foreboding 
soldiers; they appear to me like old hens 
set upon ducks’ eggs, that when hatched 
glide swiftly over the silvery deep, and are 
gone—so are furebodings aérial and nothing. 
All such hatching soldiers I would set upon 
goose eggs, as emblematical of their hearts. 
If there is imminent danger, redouble your 
efforts; if you must die, let your last thrust 
he home for old England’s glory. That 
country will long remember the brave, but 
will soon forget the coward.” 

‘In Chevalier Folard’s opinion, those 
speeches which are enlivened by expressions 
of humour, and by occasional raillery, will 
always have the most influence on the minds 
of common soldiers. War, though appa- 
rently dictated by the laws of nature (for 
war and bloodshed seem to have been the 
concomitants of man from his first creation) 
cannot be so far congenial to civilized mo- 
rality, as to mingle with sober sense and ra- 
tional reflection; consequently those dis- 
courses which lead the common and barren 
mind to think, and which induce the com- 
mon heart to feel, are ill adapted to acts of 
violence and mutual rancour. A fiery word, 
a witticism, a humorous expression, has 
sometimes the most happy effect : therefore, 
if we aim to win, we must be lively and wit- 
ty; if sombre and sad, it has the contrary 
effect.’’—-ii. 54. 


This paragraph, which carries reason 
on the face of it, may induce the aus- 
tere to put a more candid and.charitable 
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construction upon the gay manners of 
the military. 

The method of detecting a deserter 
will be novel to most of our readers. 


‘¢ A serjeant came to me one morning, 
and said he had met a man in a smock-frock 
in the market-place, who, he was certain, 
was a soldier, and a deserter; and requested 
that I would point him out. I went with the 
serjeant, and from the appearance of the 
man, I had no doubt of his being a deserter. 
The serjeant said, ‘ I will soon prove whether 
he is or not.’ He joined the man, changed 
his step ; so did the man. When they were 
passing the place in which I was standing, 
the poor fellow’s eyes were fixed on me; 
and both he and the serjeant were walking 
at a good round pace, when the serjeant 
bawled out, ¢ right about turn!’ The poor 
fellow, thus thrown off his guard, instinc- 
tively turned to the right about ; when the 
serjeant said ‘halt,’ he halted. The ser- 
jeaut challenged him as a deserter, which 
he unhesitatingly confessed, and said he had 
made up his mind to give himself up to my 
party. I sent him to his regiment, and at 
my earnest request he escaped condign pu- 
nishment, and suffered solitary confinement 
only, on my expressing my firm and positive 
conviction, that he intended to have given 
himself up.”’—ii. 57. 


There are numerous anecdotes, judi- 
cious reflections, lively jeux d’esprits, 
and pathetic apostrophes, which confer 
much credit upon the talents of the au- 
thor. 

People have a contemptuous idea of 
*¢ soldiers’ trulls ;” but let us read what 
the gallant fellows say themselves upon 
that subject; and with what eloquence 
our author pleads for a sex whoin it is 
unmanly to abuse. The scene is a 
guard-room festival :— 


‘‘ Private Morrison.— Before this here 
toast, I was pensive, thinking on the bloody 
scene of Bhurtpore, and on the recollection 
of our sad disaster. There my heart made 
a retrograde movement towards the hyps ; 
and I was for a moment as dreary and sad as 
a beaten soldier, low as an outmanceuvred 
general, and dejected as a deserted maiden, 
whose sweetheart had gone to the wars; and 
my last vivid spark had flashed in the pan, 
when the name of lovely woman startled me, 
and I was in a moment roused to an ener- 
getic feeling to protect, to aid, and to love 
them. Comrades, we should be but poor 
devils without them; we might as well 
have an army without a general, a musket 
without a ball, or a head without eyes; so 
I will give you another toast to those dear 
magazines of faith,—May the soldier who 
would or could hurt a hair of their auburn 
lucks,—may, I say, his piece miss fire, his 
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foot slip in the terrific charge! May he 
instead of a crown studded with dear-earned 
laurels, may he wear a cap, written on the 
plate, coward, rascal, rogue! may his bayo- 
net’s point return upon his iron heart, who 
could wantonly cause a tear to flow from her 
eyes, who would watch him in the battle’s 
heat, tie up his wound, wipe it with her 
hair, and bear the soldier she loves from the 
crimsoned plain amid the horrid charge, 
amid the dreadful struggle for victory; kiss 
his chilly brow; and when the vital spark 
of life is gone, dig him a grave in some 
lonely glen, and become his monumental 
stone, while on her heart, her broken heart, 
is written, ‘ For love of him I died!’ I say 
disgrace and infamy to him who will misuse 
@ woman. 
© All, 
lence.) 

** Corporal N. I should think myself 
wanting in common gratitude to the sex, 
did I not relate an anecdote, ratifying what 
our comrade has just and justly said. When 
I was at the Maidstone barracks, many years 
since, there was a young woman who fell in 
love with a recruit in that depot; she had 
followed him from the most northern parts 
of Scotland, dependent on the precarious 
bounty of charity, and when she arrived at 
the depot, which wes some time after the 
arrival of him she loved, she was literally 
naked, save a petticoat and ragged vest; 
she had wandered till her poor bare feet 
were one continued and angry blister; her 
face was burnt, her heart was broken; but 
at the sight of him she loved, she furgot her 
blistered feet, she flew into his arms, and 
there she fainted, and it was some time be- 
fore animation could be restored. When 
she had a little come to herself, she said for 
the last three days she had not tasted food, 
save a turnip. The swain was on guard, 
and the officer seeing a female stretched on 
a guard bed, inquired the cause; and no 
sooner did he hear of the melancholy affair, 
than he sent for a doctor. She was imme- 
diately sent to the hospital, where every at- 
tention and kindness that humanity could 
dictate was administered to her; a subscrip- 
tion was entered into by the officers to re- 
ward this loving pedestrian, and they were 
shortly after married, every officer contri- 
buting something to make them happy. 
But the happiness of mortals is but short : 
she lived some few months after this, and 
was doomed again to be severed from him 
by grim-visaged war. It was a service on 
which no women were permitted to follow 
their husbands, and he bade her farewell 
with every endearment that was likely to re- 
concile her to her fate; but one night, 
when all was hush and still in the barracks, 
she again commenced her pedestrianism, 
with a small bundle of clothes upon her 
back, and a few shillings in her pocket, to- 
wards Spithead, where the transport was 
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lying, crossed to Ryde, and thence endea- 
voured to get a boat; but the hour was too 
late. She was informed, that on the fol- 
lowing morning the fleet would bid farewell 
to England. ‘This was a death-blow to her 
hopes. She entreated the boatman to carry 
her to the ship, offering him every shilling, 
and even some of her clothes; but a pro- 
position emanating from a villain’s heart, 
soon drove her from this monster, and from 
others to whom she spoke, equally brutal. 
At last she stripped herself, and making her 
clothes into a bundle, plunged into the chill 
watery element, and was struggling with 
the rough billows, when a boat from one of 
the transports going to shore fell in with 
her, and took her up almost exhausted ; she 
must have inevitably perished, but for the 
humanity of the boat’s crew, who, on learn- 
ing who and what she was, took her to the 
dear object of her solicitude, and she forgot 
in his embraces the privations and the risks 
she had endured for the man she loved.— 
Some years afterwards, having followed her 
husband through the toils of many an ardu- 
ous campaign, they were shipwrecked and 
drowned, both of them clenched in mutual 
embraces.” —ii. 73. 


Here isa realization of the romantic, 
the epic, and the heroic; and to those 
who know what soldiers and sailors 
do and endure, it is not even rare. 
Poets were not wrong in placing ele- 
vation of character and sentiment, in 
scenes of peril and suffering. 


a 


Tales of my Grandfather, being Stories from 
the History of France. Vol. 1. Il. II. 


NO history of a foreign nation, 
however excellently it may be writ- 
ten as a digest of incidents, cau com- 
mand the interest of one which refers 
to domestic concerns, because it has 
no connection with the reader’s associa- 
tion of ideas. Sir Walter Scott has 
made the utmost possible use of the 
subject before him, though it often is 
inevitably confined to the disturbances 
created by uncommonly troublesome 
people. ‘This character attaches to all 
the histories of the arbiters of events 
in middleages. They always followed 
up a word by a blow, and were as pug- 
nacious as they were annoying, and 
as restless as they were ambitious. 
Such was the origin of the modern 
French. The native Gauls, enervated 
by Roman luxury, were continuously 
assailed by hordes of neighbouring 
German savages (see i. 57), who, no 
doubt, were attracted like the Goths, 
Hons and Vandals before them, by the 
luxury and comforts of civilization, 


which they saw adjacent to them. 
Upon them they therefore made war, 
like wasps upon fruit; and in those 
times bodily hardihood and personal 
bravery rendered war rather an affair 
of pugilism than science, for the disci- 
pline of old Rome had long been lost. 
To the honour, however, of these in- 
vaders, there were among them re- 
deeming virtues, including what is 
seen in many sailors of the present day, 
elevated sentiment and coarse ferocity. 

Works of this kind imply condescen- 
sion on the part of the celebrated Au- 
thor, and the result will be that num- 
bers who would otherwise never have 
concerned themselves about the history 
of France, will now acquaint them- 
selves with it; and thus it is that the 
influence of an eminent name aug- 
ments the diffusion of knowledge. As 
to the Author, we cordially join the 
public in all the fullness of its kind 
feelings towards him. 


The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadilloes. By 
Don 'T. de Trueba, author of Romance of 
History, Spain, the Castilian, &c. &c. ; 
8 vols. Svo. 

ONE thing we may say of all no- 
vels, viz. this, that the young people 
never act with common sense. Well 
does our author say, 

«« There is in lovers a sort of magnetical 
agency, something like that which directs 
the movements of sleep-walkers—which 
makes them perform a number of things 
which they could never have conceived pos- 
sible in their sober senses, or even when 
awake.”’—i. 141. 


Pudore amisso omnis virtus amitti- 
tur, is ahack adage from Tacitus. The 
irredeemable infamy of the offence 
produces indifference to other crimes ; 
and what has been said of the adulterer 
also, is, to use a figure of Thales, that 
he who does not fear to administer 
poison would not hesitate to commit 
other vices. 

We suspect that Don T. de Trueba 
is a mere nom de guerre for an Eng- 
lishman well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the country. 
Of these we have ample and interest- 
ing accounts ; and they are to the tale 
what scenery is to the play; and that 
is as indispensable as a dinner-table 
properly laid out to a dinner. 


The Champion of Cyrus; a Drama in five 
acts, By Luke Booker, LL.D. F.R.S.L. 
&c, 
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THE observations of Johnson on 
Addison’s ** Cato,” and the fate of his 
own ‘‘Irene,” are both applicable to 
the drama of Dr. Booker; they are 
all closet tragedies, dramatic poems, 
abounding with poetical beauties, but 
containing no striking incidents, no 
“coups de theatre,” which can render 
them acting plays. The great talents 
of John Kemble, indeed, his fine Ro- 
man figure, and bis chaste delivery of 
the text, succeeded in attracting clas- 
sical audiences to his personation of 
Cato; but even with all these advan- 
tages, the performance was ‘* caviare 
to the million,” and was voted heavy 
by the few. 

There is no poetical merit, and no 
moral beauty which will atone for the 
deficiency of dramatic interest; these, 
indeed, are not merely accessaries, but 
essentials, and the most striking stage 
exhibitions, divested of or unadorned 
by these, would be but lifeless skele- 
tons; but a good acting drama must 
be interesting in the fable, as well as 
brilliant in the dialogue—would we 
could add, and blameless in its mo- 
rality. 

We have spoken of moral beauty 
and elegant poetry, and with these 
Dr. Booker’s drama is amply stored. 
Of the former, the aphorisms we are 
about to quote will afford abundant 
proof ; and we cite them to show that 
in his new character of a dramatic 
writer Dr. B. has not Jost sight of his 
professional duty as aclergyman. He 
omits no opportunity of enforcing mo- 
ral truths in poetical language; nay, 
sometimes there is a strain of high 
thought and religious feeling which, if 
we did not term them anticipated 
Christianity, would savour of ana- 
chronism. 

The analysis of the plot of this dra- 
ma would lead us beyond our limits. 
We can only afford space for the fol- 
lowing aphorisms : 

On abused Urlanity and Condescension. 

‘* Grace so sweetly sits 
On his fine kingly brow, that there a frown 
Would not appear, wert thou to follow him, — 
If what thou wishest appertain to good 
Of thee or others.” 


Self-conquest preferalle to personal courage. 

** Who conquers others, may have strength 
or courage, 

To be reputed muscular or brave ; 

While he who vanquishes within himself, 

In victory’s proud & palmy hour, Vain-glory, 

Merits the name of Hero.” 
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Without pious Allegiance, all pretensions to 
Loyalty are vain. 

*¢ They who light the altar’s holy flame 
Are bouud to breathe their warmest orisoas 
To that high Throne, whither the flame as- 

cends, 
For him who guards the altar : and, to these, 
If added be not true allegiance, 
The aspirations and the altar’s flame 
Ascend in vain.” 


—-)-— 


The Tour of the Holy Land, in a series of 
Conversations ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining eartracts from a MS. Journal of 
Travels in Syria. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 16mo. 
pp. 283. 

Dr. MOREHEAD, a gentleman 
of eminent reputation, well knowing 
the influence of the association of 
ideas, has here laid before us various 
accounts of the topography of the Holy 
Land. We wish that we had besides 
a series of correct prints of it, taken, 
like those of Pompeii, with the came- 
ra lucida. This is probably the best 
thing practicable; for in no country 
are there so few contemporary monu- 
ments of the places described in the 
Old Testament, unless it be grottoes and 
wells. The Romans so colonized it, 
that these remains, for which they 
possibly worked up the materials on 
the spot, are the only works of which 
there is any abundance; and yet the 
campaigns of Joshua show that there 
must have once been various Cyclopean 
cities, ‘Temp!es there were none, and 
as to habitations, they appear to have 
been tents and caves, which we know 
from Ispaca in Sicily to have been in 
hot climates very comfortable dwell- 
ings. The subject, however, as to 
verbal accounts, is threadbare; and 
the book before us is only intended as 
a souvenir, or picture, to excite pious 
feelings. We are sorry to find that 
Dr. Clarke, though an animated and 
interesting traveller, is pronounced in 
p- 255, a writer remarkably deficient 
In judgment, who has here, as in 
Egypt, wherever he attempted to spe- 
culate, fallen into most decided errors. 
In such a country of grottoes it would 
be impossible to say which really was 
the holy sepulchre. Our author’s ano- 
nymous traveller (p. 251) thinks, cor- 
rectly perhaps, that the present site is 
the most probable: but even that opi- 
nion is not without difficulties. The 
description of the Evangelists rather 
favours a dhelaion on the side of an 
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eminence, than a vault, or grave-like 
excavation, like the present nominal 
site. Continuous catacombs were usual 
souterreins, but not insulated graves ; 
and there were doors, &c. to our 
Lord's sepulchre. 


ee 


The Sectarian ; or the Church and the Meet- 
ing-house. 3 vols. 8vo. 


EVERY prudent man knows, that 
when persons with whom we are not 
necessarily connected wish to take a 
warm interest in our affairs, they are 
to be suspected of design, and may pos- 
sibly be dangerous. He also knows, 
that to admit religionists, similar to 
Milton’s disputatious devils, into his 
family, may prove as unwise as to suf- 
fer a mad-dog to sprawl upon his 
hearth-rug. Man cannot understand 
his own nature, much less that of 
God; and every philosopher knows, 
that the persons alluded to propagate 
absurdity, and are contradicted by Pro- 
vidence. 

This excellent novel turns upon the 
mischief which these firebrands cre- 
ate. A village, whose inhabitants lived 
in peace and brotherly love, becomes a 
scene of contention, through the ex- 
citement of certain persons—preachers 
who are not satisfied with a fire suffi- 
cient to give a wholesome warmth, 
but enflame it so as to endanger the 
house. Through the imbecility of a 
mother, the wrong-headedness of her 
daughter, the cabals and calumnies of 
rascals, and the weakness of a son, a 
wise father dies broken-hearted; a 
widow is virtually murdered by one of 
the saintly wretches, whom she mar- 
ries; a son is entrapped into a dis- 
graceful union with a vulgar female, 
and the daughter is only rescued from 
the fangs of a fortune-hunting preacher 
by the interference of a brother and 
friends, who discover his villanies, and 
expose him. This is not an exagge- 
rated or fictitious picture. 

Our author thinks, that it is difficult 
to implant rational religion without 
“uniting with it knowledge (i. 152), 
and therefore, that some general lite- 
rature diffused among the people who 
are disposed to read, will tend to cor- 
rect and qualify the rage for religious 
inquiry and controversy, so injudi- 
ciously introduced (i. 202). The writer 
further shows how unfavourable these 
un-Church-of- England innovations 
are to political well-being. 
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Observations on the History of the Prepara- 
tion for the Gospel, and its early propaga 
tion; from the Dedication of Solomon's 
Temple to the end of the first Christian 
Century. By the Rev. J. Collinson, M.A. 
Rector of Gateshead, Durham. 8vo. pp. 
448, 

NO greater service can be possibly 
rendered to the cause of Revelation, 
than to show that Providence espe- 
cially attests it, by acts which prove 
the authenticity of its claims. Such 
is, in sum, the principle upon which 
this able book is written; and how 
successfully may be judged from the 
following extract (p. 71), relative to 
certain extraordinary prohibitions im- 
posed upon the Israclitish kings : 

*©*He (the king) shall not multiply to 
himself horses, nor wives, nor silver, and 
gold.’ These are such restrictions as never 
entered the thoughts of any legislator, act- 
ing upon ordinary political principles; for 
they seem calculated to impede the progress 
of national prosperity. What would Eng- 
lishmen think, if a passage existed in King 
Alfred’s will, prohibiting the augmentation 
of the British navy, or the increase of the 
commercial wealth of the kingdom? Yet 
so marvellous are the ways of Providence, 
that Solomon’s fall and decline of the na- 
tional power are traced directly to the disre- 
gard of these prohibitions of Moses, which 
carry no such consequence on the face of 
them.” 

We hail with joy the prospective 
disappearance of false logic, frothy de- 
clamation, eternal common-place, and 
unimpressive ejaculation, which bad 
taste had recently introduced into ser- 
mons. Books like this imply a change 
for the better; and we are sure that to 
read those which have not a tangible 
idea, and do not enrich the memory, 
is mere waste of time. We can warmly 
recommend the work before us, as a 
good auxiliary to the study of theology. 


The Works of Dr. Isaac Barrow, with some 
account of his Life, summary of each Dis- 
course, Noles, &c. By the Rev. T.S. 
Hughes. 

BARROW is a Dives [a charitable 
one} in Theology; and, through this 
republication by Mr. Hughes, every 
Lazarus of a divine may make a good 
meal out of the crumbs which fall 
from his table; not mere ‘‘ crumbs of 
comfort,” as a certain trashy tract is 
denominated, but crumbs of beautiful 
reason and impressiveeloquence. There 
are no less than five long sermons upon 
contentment, and several other copious 
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treatises: so that the matter of the 
crumbs is ‘¢ as a barrel of meal which 
wasteth not.” We shall not make any 
extracts, but only wish that others may 
derive as much instruction and plea- 
sure from the works of Barrow as we 
have done in times past, and still do. 


—p— 
An Outline of Sematology ; or an Essay to- 
wards establishing a new Theory of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetoric. 8vo. pp. 252. 

(unpublished copy). 

WORDS are symbols of things; 
and they receive artificial improve- 
ments as society advances, until in the 
end there is no more assimilation be- 
tween the ancestor and progeny, than 
there is between the costume of Ota- 
heite and that of Paris. It is, howe- 
ver, settled, that no language ever bor- 
rows from another the signs of the 
most simple ideas; that accentuation 
first varied meaning; and that there 
are only, in reality, two parts of 
speech, nouns, to denote things, and 
verbs, to denote actions. The rest are 
only pegs, nails, or qualifications. 

‘he work before us, entitled Sema- 
tology, from ta onyarta, or ‘signs of 
knowledge,’ is written by no mean 
anatomist of the three subjects dis- 
cussed, but it is a work of which 
the merits can only be appreciated by 
severe study; and therefore we shiall 
barely extract our author’s summary, 
as follows: 

*‘The doctrine of the whole work may 
receive some light from the following way 
of stating it :— Man, in common with other 
animals, derives immediately from nature 
the power to express his immediate, or, as 
they are commonly called, his natural wants 
and feelings. But he also possesses the 
power of inventing or learning a language 
which nature does not teach; and it is 
solely by the exertion of this power, which 
we call reason, that he raises himself above 
the level of other animals. By media, such 
as artificial language consists of, aud only 
by such media, he acquires the knowledge 
which distiuguishes him from other crea- 
tures; and each advance being but the step 
to another, he is a being indefinitely im- 
provable. But, if words are the means of 
knowledge, it is an error to describe or con- 
sider them in any other light ; and we ac- 
cordingly deem them not, as strictly speak- 
ing, the signs of thought, but as the means 
by which we think, and set others a think- 
ing. ‘This principle being admitted, ren- 
ders unnecessary Locke’s doctrine of ideas ; 
and Semato‘ogy stands opposed to and takes 
the place of what the French call Idealogy.” 
—p. 252. 


Review.—Outline of Sematology. 
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Our author therefore thinks, that 
there is one language which Nature 
teaches, and another which she does 
not teach. This position deserves a 
far deeper investigation than we have 
the time or means of giving to it. 


nd 


Considerations on the value and importance 
of the British North American Provinces, 
and the circumstances on which depend 
their further prosperity, and colonial con- 
nection with Great Britain. By Major- 
Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. K.S.C. 
C.B. F.R.S. &c. 


THE intention of alleviating the 
duty on foreign timber, and making 
up the defalcation by raising that upon 
colonial timber, was to force a greater 
consumption of our manufactures into 
the favoured countries; but the ques- 
tion is, can this be done without sacri- 
fices, as to our colonial consumption 
and national advantage, of far greater 
value. Now if Peter robs Paul, it of- 
ten happens that he only gains a loss. 
Sir Howard Douglas contends, that 
each person in Canada takes about 40s. 
worth annually of British goods; and 
each person of the United States not 
one fourth as much (seep. 7). He 
further states, from the authority of the 
“* Report on the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States, by Mr. 
Cambrelany,” 


‘* That the population of the British pro- 
vinces increased, between the years 1806 
and 1825, more than 113 per cent., whilst 
that of New England increased only 27 
per cent.; that the imports of the British 
colonies have been almost quadrupled in 
amount, and the exports considerably more 
than doubled in that time—while the ex- 
ports and imports of the United States, 
with every part of the world, have remained 
stationary for fifteen years. The navigation 
of the British Colonies with the mother 
country alone, has increased, as the Report 
states, from 88,247 to 400,841 tons, or 
about one half of all the American tonnage 
employed in its foreign trade, which in 1828 
was only 824,781 tons, being an increase of 
only 253,528 tons, or a fraction less than 
three pet cent. on what it was in 1820; 
while the increase of the foreign naviga- 
tion of Great Britain from 1815 to 1827 
was 741,840 tons, or nearly equal to the 


whole foreign tonnage of the United 
States in 1828. Again, the whole ton- 


nage of the United States with the Bri- 
tish empire, had, in 1828, declined by 
32,000 tons, since 1815; whilst Bri- 
tish tonnage employed in the direct trade 
between the United States and Great 
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Britain, had in 1828 increased 38 per cent.” 
—p. 9. 

Now all methods to force a trade, 
are, to say the best of them, of very 
questionable result. In our opinion, 
the best policy is to watch openings, 
growing out of circumstances, and 
then follow up the advantage. If, as 
Sir Howard states, the Colonial trade 
be such a consumer of our goods, and 
such a nurse of seamen, it is “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” to risk such 
benefits for mere uncertain contingen- 
cies, and the poor saving of a fraction 
per cent. in the cost of our houses, and 
the erection of our barns (p. 15). We 
also think that Canada is the ‘‘ lateri 
lethalis arundo,” in regard to America, 
and therefore should receive every pos- 
sible support. 


Brief Remarks on the Dispositions towards 
Christianity, generated by prevailing opi- 
nions and pursuits ; being the Christian 
Advocate’s publication for the year 1830. 
By Hugh James Rose, B.D. Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge ; 
8v0. pp. 88. 

WITHOUT the slightest disrespect 
for the office of Mr. Rose, or the lite- 
rary character of this work, we do not 
conceive that the fact of the founda- 
tion of legitimate and quack religious 
societies, and new churches and other 
places of worship, demonstrates an in- 
difference to religion, but the very re- 
verse. It shows the interest which the 
public mind takesin the subject; andthe 
conflict of opinions is far more perilous 
than reviews, magazines, and newspa- 
pers, which at least do not disgust by 
irreligion, profaneness, or immorality. 
Spanheim says,* ‘ that the mixture of 
various forms of worship and religious 
Opinions, drawn partly from the an- 
cient Koreishism, and heathenism, 
partly from Judaism, and partly from 
the various heresies which distracted 
the Christian Church, was the maneu- 
vre by which Mahomet obtained the fa- 
vour and aid of Arabians, Gentiles, 
Jews, and Heretics.” 

There may be (and we believe with 
Mr. Rose, is) a very superficial literary 
character, created by writing for mere 
effect, and a vicious palate formed by 
such cookery and condiments, as Mr. 
Rose justly deprecates. But, except 
for mere professional uses, books to be 
read or sold musé¢ be entertaining. An 


* P. 387, ed. Wright. 
Gent Mag. Suppl. Vol. Cl, Part 1. 


E 





Encyclopzdia does, to ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, contain all the know- 
ledge upon a subject which those 
ninety-nine wish to know; and they 
use such a work for reference. Ab- 
sorbed in business or pleasure, they 
have neither time or inclination for 
study. They only take up a book for 
relaxation, and often, for this purpose, 
only a light book. Nevertheless, the 
very culpability which Mr. Rose as- 
cribes to reviews and magazines, has 
been a great cause of preserving litera- 
ture in general estimation ; and indeed 
saved it from being sacrificed to news- 
papers and novels. The most abstruse 
subjects are illustrated in a manner 
which takes off a deterring character ; 
and the publications alluded to have 
been a great means of creating a 
reading public. That good could ne- 
ver ensue from the predominance of 
theological, ethical, and metaphysical 
enquiries. We know what employ- 
ments of that kind Milton’s devils were 
engaged in, and what were the results? 
We think that all these things are left 
to professional men with more public 
benefit than would be by their becom- 
ing fashionable, for then Jack would 
soon say he was as good as his Master. 


The Pilot. By C. F. Cooper. (Standard 

Novels, No. 1.) 

THE talents of Cooper, particularly 
in his display of nautical manners, are 
well known. He gives to his sailors 
all that nobleness of character with 
which we in general associate our opi- 
nions of the profession; and they are 
always depicted, like the devils in the 
illuminations of the middle ages, in 
incessant action ; and the incidents in 
which they are actors are generally si- 
tuations which amuse, interest, or sti- 
mulate the feelings. The philosophi- 
cal dignity of the Pilot is, we think, 
an embellishment of the archetype 
Paul Jones, a very ambitious fellow ; 
but the character of Tom Coffin is in- 
imitable. For my part, he says, 

‘¢T was born on board a Chebacco-man, 
and never could see the use of more land 
than now and then a small island, to raise a 
few vegetables, and to dry some fish. I ‘m 
sure the sight of it always makes me feel 
uncomfortable, unless we have the wind 
dead off shore.”—p. 11. 

And again, the officer says, 

*¢Long Tom, I am more than half of 
your mind, that an island now and then is 
all the terra firma that a seaman needs.” 


i 
| 


1g we SET 
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‘¢ It’s reason and philosophy, Sir,” re- 
turned the sedate cockswain, ‘* and what 
land there is should always be a soft mud or 
a sandy ooze, in order that an anchor might 
hold, and to make soundings sartin.” 

These naiveté, and others such, are 
most amusing traits of comedy; and 
set off the incidents as well as exhibit 
the odd constructions which seamen 
put upon the affairs of life, and things 


In general. 
2 
Caleb Williams. By William Godwin. 
(Standard Novels, No. II.) 


THIS novel, written during the re- 
ublican Revolution in France, was 
intended to show the cruelty and op- 
pression growing ont of an aristocracy, 
which, says Lord John Russell, ** cares 
nothing for the people, and expects 
honours without desert, places without 
duties, and pensions without services.” 
It is certain that the principle of caste 
may obtain too much for public good. 
But then, is it peculiar to the nobility 
and gentry? Are not low purse-proud 
fellows, elevated by wealth, ten times 
worse tyrants? Have there never been 
low intolerant republicans and reli- 
gionists? So far, then, as cruelty and 
Oppression are concerned, we do not 
think it a vice limited to any class of 
society, because abuse of power is na- 
tural; but that great public evil has 
ensued from disposition of places, ac- 
cording to caste, is evident. In the 
church, army, navy, and state duties, 
antomatical action only is sufficient. 
There caste prevails, but could for- 
tunes be gained by casfe, in the line 
of merit, as by Watt, in making steam 
engines? Can physicians be made by 
caste? To make pullic good progres- 
sive, public persons must excel; and in 
general a meritorious founder of a fa- 
mily makes an idle race of descend- 
ants. But to say that a tyrant neces- 
sarily grows out of an aristocracy is 
absurd in the extreme; for who were 
ever more tyrannical and cruel than 
master chitmney-sweeps, or grooms 
that beat stable-Loys? We think that 
respect is due to property and conven- 
tional usages, and we know that where 
a prospect of interest prompts adoption 
of such usages, there are no philoso- 
phers of Mr. Godwin’s school. 


——o—. 
The Book of the Seasons ; or the Calendar of 
Nature. By Wm. Howitt, 12mo. pp. 404, 
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AS Providence has provided luxuries 
for the body, so has it also for the 
mind; and whatis better, the latter, 
properly indulged, promote happiness 
and make piety an overflowing plea- 
sure; because it is impossible to study 
nature without perpetual recollection 
of divine wisdom—without that hu- 
mility which prompts prayer, and that 
admiration which exults in thanksgiv- 
ing. When the will and the duty go 
together, when we feel that there isa 
holy, yet delightful abstraction, then, 
in the language of our author, con- 
cerning the poems of Ossian, ‘* we are 
snatched from a world of cold calcula- 
tion and selfishness, to one of glory 
and generosity.”” What a contrast is 
there then to the gnawing excitement 
of the sensual passions. The heart is 
led to reject these as tormenting, and 
only revels in such as confer pleasing 
sensations, and create good temper. 
The former it finds noise, the latter 
music ; nor is it a petty means of health 
to make the solitary walk a wholesome 
diversion from worldly cares. 

This work is of the same character 
as the Naturalist’s Journal, from which 
it is, however, distinguished by inte- 
resting sentiments and sweet poetry. 

But although we know that we 
touch too much upon one string to do 
justice to the author, and the mulltifa- 
rious forms of pleasure which he exhi- 
bits, we are involuntarily compelled 
by a paramount feeling to take for our 
extract the following fine apostrophé: 


*¢ If there be a scene to stir in our souls 
all our thankfulness to God, and all our love 
for man, it is that of Nature. When we 
behold the beautiful progression of the Sea- 
sons—when we see how leaves and flowers 
burst forth and spread themselves over the 
earth by myriads in spring,—how summer 
and autumn fill the world with loveliness 
and fragrance, with corn and wine, it is im- 
possible not to feel our hearts ‘* breathe 
perpetual benedictions” to the great Founder 
and Provider of the world, and warm with 
sympathetic affection towards our own race, 
for whom he has thought to prepare all this 
happiness. There is no time in which I 
feel these sentiments more strongly than 
when I behold the noon rising over a soli- 
tary summer landscape. The repose of all 
creatures on the earth makes more sensibly 
felt the incessant care of Him who thus 
sends up ‘his great light to rule the night,’ 
and to shine softly and silently above mil- 
lious of sleeping creatures, that take no 
thought for themselves.” 
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The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, eluci- 
dated through French examples. By Jus- 
tin Brenan, author of Composition and 
Punctuation, Utility of Latin discussed, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 225. 


THERE cannot in nature be more 
than two parts of speech, viz. nouns 
and verbs; i.e. things and actions. 
The rest are mere conversions of one 
or the other of the former into pegs 
and nails for convenient purposes. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised at cor- 
rupt or irregular uses of them. Such 
uses Mr. Brenan conspicuously exhi- 
bits, like a lecturer with a microscope ; 
and he dissects Mr. Lindley Murray 
and other school-grammarians, as un- 
mercifully as an anatomist does medi- 
cal subjects; although, in point of 
fact, they were innocent of that mur- 
der of speech for which such a sen- 
tence was inflicted. The assassination 
grew out of corruptions, which custom 
had sanctified. But Mr. Brenan is not 
himself free from error. For instance, 
though he does not ascend to the An- 
glo-Saxon, he gives us a long discus- 
sion about shall and will. We have 
all along considered shall to imply ne- 
cessity, and will, volition. Now this 
is pure Anglo-Saxon; Scealan means 
debere, necesse habere. Wallan is a dis- 
tinct verb, signifying velle. The La- 
tins (and French also) having only one 
termination of the future, meaning 
shall or will, (as amabo, I shall or will 
love,) the distinction between the éwo 
verbs shall and will, has been lost, and 
the consequent identification of will 
and shall, and should and would, has 
naturally ensued. Had the Latin and 
French not become vernacular, the 
correct English might have been pre- 
served. 

Mr. Brenan’s work, however, tends 
to improve style and diction; and his 
well-known ingenuity entitles him to 
respectful attention ; for he does not 
write books which do not carry with 
them improvement in some way or 


other. 
—@o— 


Epitome of English Literature; or a concen- 
tration of the matter of standard English 
Authors. Edited under the superintendence 
of A.J. Valpy, M.A. late Fel/ow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Philosophical Se- 
ries, Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 


IN the seventeenth century, it was 
a rule to advertise (we do not mean in 
print or paper) for a casuist, eminent 


Review.—Brenan's English Conjugator, &c. 
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in deciding cases of conscience. The 
fashion might have been derived from 
the schoolmen, who were fond of 
mooting dubious questions. Had Paley 
lived in that age, we think that he 
would have proved the most able man 
in such matters ever known. It is truly 
observed that his philosophy was com- 
mon sense, and his study human na- 
ture; of course, as no better princi- 
ples for impressing and convincing 
can be discovered, they have a success 
unknown to metaphysical subtlety. A 
superior argumentator, as a general 
moralist, cannot, we think, be found, 
and his precision has been triumphant- 
ly opposed to the looseness of Cicero. 
His only error (and error with him is 
very rare) is makinga habit commonly 
prevalent a test of its abstract truth. 
This volume is only one of a series 
intended for publication, under the su- 
perintendence of the able Editor whose 


name it bears. 


A Letter to the Editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, on the much misunderstood 
sulyect of Tithes. By a Freeholder of the 
County of Somerset. 8vo. pp. 22. 


THE Established Church is, we 
fear, in the situation of Little Red Ri- 
ding Hood, and we have no idea that 
argument and reason have any weight 
with wolves. Every rational man 
knows, notwithstanding, that tithe 
must be paid either to the parson or to 
the landlord in increased rent, and 
truly does our author say (p. 17), 

‘* that neither the partial reduction nor 
the total abolition of tithes, would, under 
any conceivalle circumstances, augment per- 
manently the average profits of capital em- 
barked in agriculture. If a claim for tithes 
ceased to exist, fo the rent previously paid 
to the landlord would be added unavoidably 
and universally the full money value of the 
tenth portion of the AVERAGE crop.” 


This is plain; but the radicals of the 
day have no more regard for the old 
established institutions of the country 
than Herod had for the innocents. It 
cannot, however, be too generally 
known, 


*¢that the Clergy are selected not from 
any privileged order, Lut from the common 
mass of the people, and are most intimately 
connected with the community at large; and 
therefore, in abolishing the tithes, the peo- 
ple will themselves be in reality eventually 
defrauded.” 


Thus our author (p. 22). They who 
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have to get, cannot have the same ideas 
as those who have to preserve; but if 
the latter calculate, the former ought 
to do so also. Neither party can rea- 
sonably deny the following extract 
from the Edinburgh Review, given in 
p. 21: 

‘* When the people pillage the altar they 
rob themselves. We should open as many 
paths as possible between the lower and up- 
per orders of society. Every advocate of 
popular liberty ought to cherish an eccle- 
siastical institution, by which the son of the 
peasant may acquire unchallenged rank and 
independence. The episcopal mitre falls often 
on the humblest brow. Men of transcendent 
talents may force their way through tracks 
of their own.” —Edinb. Rev. vol. 26, p.540. 


What portion did the People gain 
out of the spoils of Henry VIII.? Ex- 
cept the endowment of six poor Bish- 
oprics, and some trifles, the Aristocracy 
alone was benefited. 


—_—e-— 
An Historical Account of the Island of Saint 
Vincent. By Charles Shephard, Esq. ; 
8vo. pp. 216. Append. Plates. 


WE are glad to see fair accounts of 
our West Indian Colonies, because 
under the complication of human af- 
fairs, it is unsafe to legislate from 
theory; and the Abolitionists of the 
Slave Trade would in their pretended 
repairs of an old and good house, pull 
it about their ears. The island of St. 
Vincent paid in 1828 in the duties on 
sugar alone, 338,624/. ; and these and 
other golden eggs would be endangered 
by impracticable bubbles. Our author 
very properly observes, that even the 
famous Locke theorized a constitution 
for the two Carolinas, which would 
not work; and from p. 202, we find 
in like manner, that 


*¢ After eleven years experience of the 
Act establishing a Registry of Slaves, not a 
single advantage, either to the master or 
slave, has yet been derived from it.’’ 


He must have wretched pretensions 
to reason who will deem society im- 
provable by taking off restrictions from 
savages. 

«The negroes inSt. Domingo, when com- 
pulsion under the code rural does not re- 
strain them, have retreated to the woods, and 
barely till the earth sufficient for their sub- 
sistence, and never voluntarily cultivate the 
cane, except to make taffia, or rum, to ena- 
ble them to indulge in their luxury of in- 
toxication.”—p, 201. 
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Again— 

*¢ When the slaves are made free, what is 
to become of them? The great mass is not 
yet qualified to receive this concession with 
advantage; they will perish from the want 
of that support, which they now derive 
from their masters; the superior classes, 
such as carpenters, masons, and coopers, 
may perhaps work, if their services should 
be sought after in the proposed new state of 
freedom, which is doubtful; but the field 
negro, when free, will never be induced by 
any remuneration to cultivate the soil as a 
permanent employment; and, as a necessary 
consequence, the manufacture of sugar will 
cease in the West Indian Islands. A more 
extended civilization, by means of schools 
and religious instructors, must be perse- 
vered in before any benefit can be derived to 
the great body of slaves by indiscriminate 
freedom.””—p. 202. 


It appears from p. 209, that a decided 
improvement has taken place in the 
colonies, by means of the Bishop and 
regular Clergy, and yet these are the 
worthy and wise persous who are re- 
gularly libelled in anti-slavery books, 
because they are not fanatical and 
foolish. 

The legislature has passed an act to 
preserve the timber on King’s Hill; 
and as all persons do not know the be- 
nefit of wooded hills, we shall here 
transcribe our author’s note from Baron 
Humboldt : 


‘< By felling the trees that cover the tops 
and the sides of the mountains, men in 
every climate prepare at once two calami- 
ties for future generations—the want of fuel 
and the scarcity of water; where forests are 
destroyed, as they are everywhere in Ame- 
rica, by the European planters, with an im- 
prudent precipitation, the springs are im- 
prudently dried up or become less abundant, 
the beds of the rivers remaining dry during 
a part of the year, are converted into tor- 
rents whenever great rains fall on the 
heights.” 

The Upas of Java is not authenti- 
cated ; but in many of the islands close 
to the sea shore grows the Man- 
chinelle, 


‘* in beautiful luxuriance, even in the salt 
water. It is of asplendid green foliage, and 
bears a fruit not unlike a golden pippin ; but 
itisa most destructive poison : the sap, which 
is abundant, if it comes in contact with the 
skin, will cause a grievous sore, and even 
the shade is avoided by animals ; crabs only 
will eat the leaves, and they hecome poison- 
ous in consequence.” —p. 213. 


Mr. Shephard has added a very use- 
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ful appendix of statistics ; and we truly 
believe that his work will be deemed 
satisfactory by his subscribers and the 


public. 

—o— 

Biblical Notes and Dissertations, chiefly in- 
tended to confirm and illustrate the doc- 
trine of the Deity of Christ, with some 
remarks on the practical importance of 
that doctrine. By Joseph John Gurney. 
8vo. pp. 489. 


EVERY one knows what the Uni- 
tarians think of themselves, and what 
others think of them. They hold 
themselves to be the old alchemists re- 
animated, who have succeeded in the 
transmutation of metals (out of meta- 
phor), in the change of Deism into 
Christianity; whereas others think 
that they have distilled the latter into 
a mere earthy residuum, what is called 
in old chemistry a caput mortuum; 
hecause, to use the words of our au- 
thor (p. 465), 

*¢In rejecting the divinity, incarnation, 
and atonement of Christ, we reject precisely 
that part of the system which is most es- 
sential in the plan of redemption, and upon 
which all the other parts may be said to 
depend.” 


Nothing can overthrow the autho- 
rity of Scripture, but predications con- 
cerning Deity, which every philoso- 
pher knows to be absurd, because im- 
possible. They have, however, made 
such assumptions, and have corrupted 
the text of Scripture to support them ; 
i.e. they have made a claim, and to 
corroborate it, altered the vouchers. 
Mr. Gurney in the work before us has 
taken much pains to expose these falsi- 
fications, and adduced the testimonies 
of high authorities in behalf of his in- 
terpretations. We shall give a favoura- 
ble specimen, relative to a very diffi- 
cult text (viz. 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20), 
where Christ is said to have preached 
to the antediluvians in prison. Mr. 
Gurney adopts an explanation ~ 
by Augustine in an Epistle to Evo- 
dius, viz.: 

‘*That Christ, in his divine nature, 
preached to the antediluvians—not after 
their death, when their souls had been con- 
signed to imprisonment, but during the 
time of their life and probation, when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah. This view of the Apostle’s doctrine 
has since been adopted (as far as relates to 
its essential features) by many able and ju- 
dicious modern critics; especially Beza, 
Pearson, Elsner, Macknight, and Newcome ; 
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and that it is correct, I cannot doubt, for, 
in the first place, it suits the words of the 
text, and is therefore on philological princi- 
ples fully admissible; and secondly, it is 
consistent with good sense, involves no ab- 
surdity or difficulty, aud coincides with the 
unquestionable doctrines of Scripture, re- 
specting the moral government of God over 
men, respecting probation and divine visita- 
tion in this world, and fixed retribution in 
the world to come.”"—p. 215. 


The difficulty attached to this inter- 
pretation is the éy qvAakn, in prison, 
(as our translation,) and Mr. Gurney 
rejects, as too loose a metaphorical 
construction, that ¢he prison merely 
signified the bondage of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil (p. 211). Now 
dudakn, as prison, is, we observe, only 
a metonymical term; for the literal 
meaning of the word is, custody, 
guard, or surveillance ; which does not 
imply locality, like the word prison, 
and therefore does not invalidate the 
interpretation adopted by Mr. Gurney. 
It is the acceptation of dvAakn, as pri- 
son, in reference to Hade, or the inter- 
mediate state between death and judg- 
ment, which seems to have occasioned 
the puzzle. 

This work will, we hope, meet with 
that attention from divines, which its 
good intention and elaborate construc- 
tion justly merit. 


ee 
Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative 
to the Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, M.A. Rector of Albury, Surrey, 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 8vo. pp. 212. 


Mr. M‘NEILE states the sum of 
his Lectures to be this— 

‘¢ Whatever partial success may attend 
missionary exertions, in regard to individual 
Pagans or Mohammedans, the Gentiles will 
never be converted nationally and upon a 
large scale, until the Jews shail have been 
first converted ; and the ground of this very 
important position is, that the converted Jews 
are destined in the unsearchable wisdom of 
God, to Le the sole finally successful mission- 
aries to the Gentile world.” —p. 185. 

There were many persons who from 
the prophecies concerning the end of 
the world in the year 1000 of our 
zera, committed all sorts of absurdities. 
We shall run no such risk ; and not 
professing to understand the laws of 
Providence, we shall only say that Mr. 
M‘Neile has written a book which 
evinces research and ingenuity. He 
will be fortunate if he does not rouse a 
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hornet’s nest of uninformed religion- 
ists; who pertinaciously maintain that 
God always governs the world accord- 
ing to their private opinions; and by 
so thinking, are, in philosophical esti- 
mation, virtually though unintention- 
ally blasphemers. 


—} — 


The Book of Scotland. By William Cham- 
bers. 8vo. pp. 532. 


MUCH labour appears to have been 
bestowed in collecting materials for 
this multifarious volume, which the 
author affirms, in his preface, he has 
chiefly drawn from oul sethentinn and 
his own observation, rather than from 
written sources. The matter thus col- 
lected he has arranged under different 
heads. The first article exhibits a view 
of Scotland previously to and subse- 
quent tothe Union. It is somewhat 
tedious, and from whatever sources it 
has been gathered, possesses no great 
novelty of remark, nor very enlarged 
views of civil polity. That portion of 
the work dedicated to the prominent 
and peculiar laws and usages of Scot- 
land, and of the civil and criminal 
courts of judicature in that part of the 
kingdom, as contrasted with those of 
England, is less tedious in detail, and 
may not prove uninteresting to non- 
professional readers, or those who have 
neither time nor inclination to study 
the works of Scottish jurists. Some of 
those usages are illustrated by appro- 
priate though well-known anecdotes ; 
but at page 323 a remark occurs on 
the solemnity with which the execu- 
tions of criminals are conducted in 
Scotland, at once flippant and unfeel- 
ing; for surely under no circumstances 
of human suffering are the consola- 
tions of religion more to be desired 
than when the sinner is about to ex- 
piate his guilt on a scaffold; and no 
where, we dare venture to affirm, are 
such unhappy individuals attended 
with more genuine sympathy and 
pious zeal than by the presbyterian 
clergy of all denominations, though 
the author may sneer at what he terms 
an ** amateur exhibition!” 

To the account of the religious esta- 
blishments of Scotland, succeeds a de- 
scription of the scientific and literary 
institutions, &c. of the northern Me- 
tropolis, and an appendix containing 
the articles of the Union. On the 
whole, had the author condensed his 
materials—cited his authorities, and 
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been Jess profuse of his own specula- 
tions, the compilation might have been 
contained in a moderate compass, and 
proved useful as a work of reference. 


Nicuots’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. VI. 
(Concluded from p. 539.) 

IT has long been complained that 
none of the learned professions are so 
neglectful of the biography of their 
eminent men as the Lawyers. The 
old and successful are too busy to spare 
time, and the young, with a laudable 
desire to do honour to their masters 
and teachers, are still too young to 
have much knowledge of those whom 
they wish to exalt. Of many who 
made a distinguished figure in the last 
three reigns, we have very scanty ac- 
counts, and those disgraced by party 
prejudices. Perhaps few men have 
been so much neglected and are so 
little known, with respect to real cha- 


racter, as the late Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. The following circum- 


stances, related by Mr. Denne in 1799, 
we shal! therefore extract, not only, as 
we presume, new to most of our rea- 
ders, but as a further sample of the 
variety of anecdote to be found in the 
volume before us. 


*¢ During the last watering season upon 
Thanet Isle, Lord Thurlow had a house at 
St. Lawrence; an intercourse ensued be- 
tween his Lordship and the Chaplain of 
Ramsgate, my intelligent and worthy friend 
Mr. Harvey. The sternness of countenance 
and the behaviour by which his Lordship 
has been often characterized, was entirely 
removed. Many agreeable hours did they 
pass together, and what attached the Peer 
and the Chaplain to each other was, their 
having been of Canterbury school, and con- 
sequently well acquainted with the striplings 
trained in that seminary. On application 
for topographical books relative to that 
quarter, Mr. Harvey supplied Lord Thurlow 
with Lewis’s Thanet, with Mr. Boys’s Col- 
lections for Sandwich, and with other 
smaller tracts; and upon them were made 
some pertinent remarks which I should not 
have expected, as I have understood the 
noble Lord has rather held in contempt an- 
tiquarian lore. But what struck Mr. Harvey 
as most extraordinary, was, that he noticed 
his Lordship to be strictly re-teaching him- 
self Greek, and that he had before him 
Aristophanes, and on the one hand a Greek 
grammar, and on the other a Lexicon.” 


Among the lives in this volume, 
which have not yet appeared in any 
biographical collection, and which are 
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illustrated by original correspondence, 
we may notice, as particularly worthy 
of our readers’ attention, those of the 
Jate Earl of Buchan, and of Bishop 
Percy. The life of the Earl of Buchan 
was a long, active, and busy period. 
He was the brother of Thomas Lord 
Erskine, sometime Lord Chancellor, 
and of Henry Erskine, an eminent 
lawyer at Edinburgh, perhaps the only 
one of the three whodid not frequently 
call the public attention to certain pe- 
culiarities of what is termed eccenéri- 
cily, which are still remembered. The 
Earl, born in 1742, seems very early to 
have distinguished himself by an inde- 
pendence of political character, which 
prevented his attaining some of the ho- 
nours to which he might have aspired, 
and seems to have thrown him back on 
his own resources, which were those 
of a man of general literature and anti- 
quarian taste. Besides being the foun- 
der of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, he was a frequent and inde- 
fatigable contributor to that and other 
similar societies, as well as to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine and other periodical 

ublications for a great many years. 
His Lordship married at Aberdeen, in 
1771, Margaret, eldest daughter of his 
cousin-german, William Fraser, of 
Fraserfield, co. Aberdeen, esq., but by 
her, who died in 1819, had no family. 
The Earl died April 16, 1829, when 
the titles devolved on his Lordship’s 
nephew, Henry David Erskine, esq., 
eldest son of the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
who died in 1817. It is impossible to 
real the worthy Earl's correspon- 
dence with Mr. Gough, Mr. Nichols, 
&c. without admiring the spirit and 
perseverance he displayed for many 
years in promoting the study of the an- 
tiquities and the biography of his na- 
tive country ; and that amidst difficul- 
ties and discouragements, which do 
little credit to many of his contempo- 
raries. But it must be owned there 
was a warmth in his politics which in- 
terfered rather too much with those 
public opinions which prevailed both 
in Scotland and England during the 
last thirty years of his life, and this 
warmth he could not conceal, either 
in his public or private correspondence. 

The Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Percy, late Bishop of Dromore, or ra- 
ther the Correspondence, confirms many 
particulars of the learned Prelate’s tem- 
per, which were previously not un- 
known. We have had as yet no au- 
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thentic account of his life. It appears 
by a letter here that his friends knew 
very little of his early life. Fora bishop 
his life was singularly eventful. As he 
went through its different stages, he 
went through corresponding changes 
of station and opinions; and what is 
rather singular, every new event made 
him anxious to bury in oblivion that 
which preceded. The account before 
us affords various illustrations of what 
we may term the mutability both of his 
pursuits and his temper. He set out as 
the author of many performances(notall 
enumerated here) which he afterwards 
wished to be forgotten. Attaching 
himself, however, at a very early pe- 
riod, to poetical antiquities, he pro- 
duced those volumes of Ballads and 
Ballad History which will probably be 
longest remembered. They served to 
form a class, or a school, of poetical 
antiquaries which still flourishes; but 
it was long before the public could re- 
cognise the divine, the future prelate, 
in Dr. Percy’s history. The only 
symptoms were a single sermon, 
preached on a public occasion, and a 
small volume, entitled ‘* A Key to the 
New Testament,” published in 1773. 
His temper appears. to have embroiled 
him with many of his friends ; of this 
we have well-known specimens in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Cra- 
dock’s Memoirs; and in the corres- 
pondence before us he is wrangling 
with booksellers and printers. He 
continued to the last the affectation 
of suppressing his literary contribu- 
tions. He seems even to sink upon us 
his share in the Life of Dr. Goldsmith, 
prefixed to the edition of that author's 
works in 4 vols. Svo. Still there ap- 
pears to have been much in his cha- 
racter that was good—substantially 
good—but his rank as a churchman is 
inconsiderable; nor can he form any 
more than a very slight article in any fu- 
ture collection of the Lives of Bishops. 

The lives of the Rev. Thomas Ker- 
rich, of Sir James Edward Smith, of 
the Dawsons, of the Rev. Geo. Bur- 
ton, and Mole the algebraist, will form 
very interesting additions to future bio- 
graphical collections; but these and 
many others we must pass over with 
this brief, though commendatory no- 
tice. We cannot, however, omit re- 
ferring our readers to two letters in the 
life of Mr. Kerrich, on the origin of 
Gothic architecture, which bring that 
question nearer to a point than any 
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thing we can remember. Indeed, 
Kerrich’s life is altogether original and 
interesting. 

This volume is illustrated by the 
following portraits, which are engraven 
from original pictures, and in a very 
superior style :—William Gifford, Rev. 
Baptist Noel, Rev. Theophilus Bucke- 
ridge, Rev. Treadway Nash, D.D., 
John Charles Brooke, esq., Right Hon. 
William Burton Conyngham, David 
Earl of Buchan, Dr. Percy Bishop of 
Dromore, Rev. Thomas Kerrich, and 
Sir James Edward Smith, Pr. L. S. 


« : 
The Utility of the Knowledge of Nature consi- 
dered ; with reference to the introduction of 

Instruction in the Physical Sciences into 

the general education of Youth. By E.W. 

Brayley, jun. A.L S. Lecturer on Natural 

Philosophy and Natural History. 8vo, 

pp. 117. 

THERE are two palpable positions 
with regard to the subject before us; 
one is, that the inability of man to re- 
ceive or acquire knowledge, but through 
physical media, renders it absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should know the quali- 
ties and operations of those media; the 
other, that a lecturer or teacher of them 
is bound to have a perfect acquaintance 
with his subject. Both these positions 
are truisms, but we add no more, be- 
cause in disquisitions of this kind the 
actions of the particular subjects ex- 
hibit the merits or benefits distinctly 
from others, and because Mr. Brayley 
introduces his work with the following 
excellent proémium : 

‘¢ Civilization may be defined to be that 
state of human existence, in which Man so 
disposes the objects of nature which are 
subject to his use, as to enable him either 
to control, or to evade, the action of those 
natural powers which would otherwise injure 
him, or interfere with his supremacy over 
those impediments to his happiness which 
are inseparable from his material constitu- 
tion; and for the final cause, that, being in 
the one case enabled to substitute those 
powers for his own bodily labour, and in the 
other, relieved from their injurious opera- 
tion, he may, by the cultivation of his higher 
intellectual and moral faculties, so increase 
in wisdom and gooduess, as to attain the 
highest degree of happiness he is capable of 
enjoying; both in this world, and in a future 
eternal state. The Civilization attained, is 
proportionate to the degree of perfection 
with which those natural powers are con- 
trolled, or made subservient to the welfare 
of mankind ; and all those secular pursuits of 
the human race which tend to augment the 
true happiness of the individual, while they 
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contribute at the same time to the welfare of 
society at large, are resolvable, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, into the control or re- 
sistance of the powers of nature, the acqui- 
sitiou of that degree of knowledge concern- 
ing them, which is necessary, effectually to 
subdue them, or to counteract their injurious 
influence,—or the review and illustration of 
the Moral History of Man. Such, I con- 
ceive, if we regard the entire human race, 
are the ends fur which every department of 
natural knowledge, whether of quantity and 
form, of substance, or of organized being, 
every species of profane literature, and all 
the arts of life, are cultivated. Everything 
man has in view as desirable, in any condi- 
tion of existence, is designed by him either 
to contribute to his well-being in this world, 
—to the healthy and secure enjoyment of 
all his means of gratification, whether of the 
senses or of the mind,—or, by enabling 
him, in a more perfect manner, to appre- 
hend and comply with the requirements of 
Revelation, to conduce, as preparative means, 
to his eternal happiness.” 


We shall further extract a very use- 
ful caution concerning successless pro- 
jects for finding coal-mines, a caution 
which we hope will prevent any further 
foolish waste of money. 


*¢ Among the geological formations which 
are developed in Great Britain, there are at 
most two only which include beds of this 
mineral that can be worked with commercial 
advantage. One cf these is the Great Coal- 
Formation, situated between the two series 
of strata called by geologists, respectively, 
the New Red Sandstone and the Old Red 
Sandstone ; the other is the lower division 
of the assemblage of clays, sands, and free- 
stones, called the Oolitic series ; which lies 
above the new red saudstone, and conse- 
quently is much higher in the series of strata 
than the great repository of coal just men- 
tioned. The coal-field of the Eastern Moor- 
lands of Yorkshire, and that of Brora* in 
Scotland, belonging to the latter formation; 
but it is the former on which the manufac- 
turing industry of this island principally 
rests; the coal-fields of the midland counties 
of England, of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, of Cumberland, and the principal coal- 
fields of Scotland, are situated exclusively in 
it. I have mentioned the deposits of coal in 
the Oolitic series, in order to be philosophi- 
cally correct in my statement on the sub- 
ject; but in a commercial point of view 





* For the authenticated knowledge of 
the true geological position of the Brora 
coal, we are indebted to Mr. Murchison, to 
whose extensive researches in Geology much 
of our present improved acquaintance with 
the more recent regular strata is due. See 
Transactions of Geological Society, Second 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 293, 353, 
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they are insignificant; and although the 
beds in Eastern Yorkshire have long been 
known, an emineut geologist, after enume- 
rating the various positions in the earth in 
which carbonaceous matter occurs, so lately 
as the year 1822, thought it necessary to 
conclude with the following explicit caution : 

*¢ «In thus stating the occasional occur- 
rence of carbonaceous beds in other forma- 
tions [than the Great Coal-Formation above 
mentioned, ] it is necessary carefully to guard 
against the error of supposing that any sup- 
plies of this mineral, capable of heing pro- 
fitably worked, are to be found anywhere 
without the limits of the coal-district of 
which we are now treating; an error that 
has led to much waste of capital in fruitless 
speculation. The local deposits above men- 
tioned [those of the plastic clay, the Oolites, 
&e.] are objects of Geological curiosity, 
nol of statistical interest.’’’* 

In the digest of his matter, the perspi- 
cuity of his elucidations, the solidity of 
his remarks, the picturesque exhibition 
of his phoenomena, and frequent corrus- 
cations of talent, Mr. Brayley is to be 
classed with the best of our Lecturers 
on Natural Philosophy. In one parti- 
cular only, the mode of decyphering 
inscriptions in unknown languages (see 
p. 71 seq.), we think that there is a 
defect. It is known that a wager was 
laid, in regard to the King’s decypherer 
of the Willes family, viz. that a set of 
characters should be handed to him of 
which he could not furnish an inter- 
pretation. The only condition imposed 
on his part was, that the characters 
should indicate the letters of an alpha- 
betical language, each letter having the 
same character, the form of that cha- 
racter being optional. A quantity of 
pure arbitrary strokes, but conformable 
to the condition, were accordingly for- 
warded ; and, in an hour, the manu- 
script was returned, satisfactorily decy- 
phered, and pronounced to be what it 
actually was, the Lord’s Prayer in 
Swedish. It is therefore plain, that, 
without the slightest disrespect to men 
of such transcendent merit as Dr. 
Young and others, there has been no- 
thing miraculous in the discovery of 
the Greco-Egyptian Enchorial lan- 
guage ; nor would there be in any other 
language whatever, which is construct- 
ed upon the principle of an alphabet, 
where similar characters denote similar 
letters. Decyphering is in fact an art 
founded chiefly upon the following 





* Conybeare : ‘* Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales,” p. 329. 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. Cl. Part. I. 
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rule. In every alphabet some letters 
occur more often than others. In 
English we believe that the most fre- 
quent is e, the most rare z. That cha- 
racter therefore which is most frequent 
means e; that which is more rare, 2. 
A scale of proportional occurrence is 
made in a similar manner with regard 
to the other letters. Therefore by 
having alphabets of all known lan- 
guages (such as we see in Dr. Fry’s 
Pantographia), and appending to each 
a scale of proportional occurrence, it is 
of no moment what the characters 
may be, provided each of them that 
denotes a letter is of similar form. As 
to picture writing, which is a term, 
precisely speaking, more appropriate to 
hieroglyphics, the figures there are not 
constituent parts of words, but symbols 
which denote things; and these are 
very scantily understood, and except in 
a few particulars will probably remain 
so for ever. We speak so, because we 
know from Tacitus that the Egyptian 
priests themselves made different inter- 
pretations of the hieratic language upon 
the obelisks. We also learn from Mr. 
Dodwell, that the Abraxas probably 
denote the hidden language of the 
= It is very true, that Dr. 

oung* denies the existence of any 
alphabet whatever, at any time, of the 
Enchorial Egyptian ; but both he and 
M. Champollion have formed out of 
the characters an alphabet. We shall 
try to explain that apparent contradic- 
tion. Dr. Young says (p. 13) that 
he could not, ‘* through the remains 
of the old Egyptian language, as they 
are preserved in the Coptic and The- 
baic versions of the Scriptures,” find 
any traces of an alphabet, that is to 
say, of any one applicable to that old 
Egyptian, because it seems to have 
resembled the Chinese, the only hie- 
roglyphical language now extant; and 
one of which only a part can be ac- 
quired by the labour of a whole 
life.t But Young’s and Champol- 
lion’s alphabets plainly apply to the 
Greek language, and are only A. B. Lr. 
&c. represented by old hieroglyphical 
figures of animals or things; in other 
words, their alphabets are Greek ones, 
written in Egyptian letters. The elu- 
cidations therefore belong only to the 
Greco-Lgyptian gra, one not earlier 








* Hieroglyph. Literat. p. 13. 
¢ Id. 12. 
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than the age of Alexander. Of course 
nothing older than this has been in 
reality decyphered at all; and of the 
previous existence of a Greek alphabet 
there is no doubt. In fact, then, all 
that has been done is the discovery of 
those signs by which the Greco-Egyp- 
tians expressed Greek letters. The 
real old Egyptian hieroglyphical lan- 
guage remains, with a few very partial 
exceptions, in its original obscurity. 

In proof of this, it is to be remem- 
bered, that the Rosetta stone does not 
exhibit, like the papyri consulted by 
Dr. Young (see chap. iii.), an agree- 
ment, character for character, between 
the enchorial and hieratic writing. 
This disagreement, Dr. Young says, 
**can only be explained by consider- 
ing the sacred characters as éhe remains 
of a more ancient and solemn mode of 
expression, which had been superseded 
in common life by other words and 
phrases” (p. 16), and to decypher an 
un-alphabetical hieroglyphic language, 
like the Chinese, by means only of a 
few surviving monuments, presents, ac- 
cording to the same author (p. 12), a 
combination of difficulties almost in- 
surmountable to human industry. 

We suggest further, for Mr. Bray- 
ley’s consideration, the remarks upon As- 
tronomy in Mr. Godwin’s ** Thoughts 
on Man” (Essay xxi. p. 376). We 
give no opinion about his doubts ; but 
they deserve attention, for if they are 
correct, the mathematical ladder by 
which astronomers ascend to heaven, 
is one like Jacob’s, a dream only. 


oo <a 
Italy. By Josiah Conder, Author of the 
‘¢ Modern Traveller.”” 3vols.16mo. Plates. 


A GENERAL description of Italy, 
approachnig to accuracy or complete- 
ness, docs not (says Mr. Conder) exist 
in our Literature.” Lord Byron makes 
asimilar complaint of Eustace, ‘* whose 
work affords little evidence that he 
had ever set foot in Italy,” (pref. vii.) 
Millin and Lalande have the same 
character in that country. Errors of 
all kinds abound in other writers, be- 
cause the curiosities of Italy belong to 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
of which the writers have no profes- 
sional knowledge; and no man can 
explain what he does not understand. 

The best English writers on Italy 
are pronounced in particular to be 
Forsyth, Williams, Bell, Woods, Hob- 
house, Burton, Lumsden, Cramer, 
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Brockedon, Cadell, and Pennington. 
A more modern traveller, Dr. John- 
son, has exposed the dirtiness of the 
people, and the danger of the ma/aria. 
On this last point Mr. Conder has 
suggested some very simple precautions, 
which we shall extract for our spe- 
cimen. 


‘* It is well known to persons acquainted 
with the shores of the Mediterranean, that 
concealed water, lurking as it were beneath 
the surface, is the enemy most to be dreaded 
as the source of fatal miasmata. High 
grounds are in general safe; but this is be- 
cause they are generally dry.* When water 
has been conveyed to them by artificial 
means, and afterwards suffered to stagnate 
and soak into the earth, or whenever there 
happens to be moisture in the soil from 
other causes, fevers are generated. 

‘¢ Gardens, in low situations, often be- 
come the source of malaria ; and it may be 
partly for this reason, that, in the East, 
they have been excluded from the closely- 
built cities. Mr. Simond remarks, that, in 
the low but healthy parts of Rome, those 
houses which have a garden are not safe, 
while the neighbourhood without gardens 
is safe. The outskirts of towns thus situ- 
ated are always particularly unhealthy, while, 
within the walls, the inhabitants are secure. 
In the pine-barrens of South Carolina, 
where, during the sickly season, it is deemed 
hazardous to pass a night, there are some 
healthy spots where the overseers of planta- 
tions reside with impunity; but it is found 
that, in order to be safe, not a tree must be 
cut down, except to leave room for the 
house ; and the smallest garden would entail 
some risk. Even broad streets, notwith- 
standing the apparent benefit of a freer ven- 
tilation, are neither a luxury nor an ad- 
vantage in southern climates; and it is not 
without reason that Tacitus represents Nero 
as having spoiled Rome by widening the 
streets. Before his time, they were, in ge- 
neral, very narrow, and the wider ones were 
the least healthy. It is still found, that the 
heart of the modern city, where the houses 
are contiguous, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the ground, and how near soever to the 
river, is quite exempt from the malaria 
which reigns in the gardens and vineyards of 
the Seven Hills. 





* © Knolls and bluffs, in a marshy coun- 
try, have often been found far more unhealthy 
situations, than the immediate margin of the 
river; but this must be because they are 
within reach of the miasmata. Inthe Pon- 
tine marshes, an elevation of 200 feet is 
barely sufficient to ensure safety. Fre- 
quently, the infected atmosphere does not 
rise higher than 100 feet, and rarely higher 
than 500; nor is it carried to any great dis- 
tance by the wind.” 
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‘¢ All these facts concur to prove, that 
the danger originates in laying bare the soil 
to the direct action of the sun; and that, 
when shaded by either woods or buildings, 
the plague is stayed. Although moisture is 
necessary to generate these noxious exhala- 
tions, they arise not from the water, but 
from the soil. Consequently, tracts covered 
with water, but net reduced to marsh, are 
rendered harmless, although their imme- 
diate neighbourhood may be highly insalu- 
brious. The exemption from endemic fever, 
which Venice enjoys, has been attributed to 
the salt water; but experience has taught 
the Indians of Venezuela to build their huts 
on piles amid their great fresh-water lake, 
in order to escape the noxious atmosphere 
which constantly envelops its borders.* It 
is the vapour of stagnant water only that is 
injurious, because it then becomes charged 
with vegetable or mineral effluvia. Ships, 
indeed, have been affected by noxious exha- 
lations from swampy shores, at a consider- 
able distance, in tropical climates; but 
this must be owing to the wind setting in 
that direction. The exhalations of the soil 
extend further in proportion to their greater 
density and malignity ; and these appear to 
be according to the greater intensity of at- 
mospheric heat. Under the climate of Italy, 
the endemic pestilence is so strictly local, 
that an ascent of ten minutes will often 
place you above its reach, while a narrow 
street will sometimes divide the healthy 
from the infected district.” 

Knowledge concerning Italy is so 
accessible, and rendered particularly so 
by Mr. Conder’s well-digested work 
before us, that we add no more. We 
have deemed it an aflair of general 
utility to disseminate his elucidation 
of malaria, and that has occupied our 
utmost allowable space. 


—2- - 


Sketches from Venetian History. Vol. I. 
Murray’s Family Library. 

THE utility of ‘ bogs turned up to 
dry,” is conspicuous in the two amphi- 
bious states of Holland and Venice; 
one inhabited by Lutheran frogs, the 
other by Papal sea-gulls. It is certain 
that maritime sites sharpen our intel- 
lectual powers and augment our re- 
sources ; danger appears not as a giant, 
but as a ghost; difficulties are reduced 
to only bad roads ; man by custom and 
contrivance is great-coated against water 





Pests Hence the name of Venezuela, or 
Little Venice, given by the Spaniards to the 
territory. See Modern Traveller, vol. xxvii. 
p- 211.” 

+ Sir Gilbert Blane says 3000 feet, and 
even further. 
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as against weather; and he acquires 
moral strength of character, heroic 
bravery, and chivalrous generosity. 
Many instances of these qualities, and 
much ingenuity, displayed in over- 
comiug circumstances, are conspicuous 
in these interesting sketches. We shall 
however only extract some curious 
matters. 

In p. 29 we are told, concerning a 
Constantinopolitan Dogessa, whoshared 
the Crown of a Doge in 1069, that 
‘‘ her apartments were so saturated with 
perfumes, that those who were unaccus- 
tomed to such odours fainted upon entering.” 

The explanation given by Dr. John- 
son, in his ** Change of Air,” p. 274, 
is this, ** Habituation to the sTinK of 
the Roman streets, perverts the sensi- 
bility of the olfactory nerves—renders 
them unaccustomed to decent smells— 
and throws them into convulsions on 
contact with a perfume.” 

The origin of our cross-legged mo- 
numents is not known ; and the mean- 
ing is supposed to denote performance 
of a crusade. It is certain that the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa is so re- 
presented in a sitting position upon a 
basso-relievo on the Porta Romana at 
Milan (see p. 82, woodcut). Strutt, 
in his Dresses, pl. vii. gives us an illu- 
mination of the eighth century, where 
a personage of distinction is seated in 
a similar cross-legged position; and 
Montfaucon gives us a figure of Dago- 
bert, who reigned aun. 628-644, and 
has his feet resting upon dogs. We 
shall make no other observation upon 
the subject, than this, viz. that the 
fashion with sitting figures is antece- 
dent to the Crusades. 

Every body has heard of the famous 
bronze horses ascribed to Lysippus. 
The following is the account given of 
them: 

** Antiquaries appear to hesitate concern- 
ing the date and even the native country of 
these horses ; for by some they have been 
assigned to the Roman school, and to the 
age of Nero; by others to the Greeks of 
Chio, at a much earlier period. Though 
far from deserving a place among the choicest 
specimens of Art, their possession, if we 
may trust their most generally received his- 
tory, has always been much coveted, Au- 
gustus, it is said, brought them from Alex- 
andria, after his conquest of Antony, and 
erected them on a Triumphal Arch in Rome ; 
hence they were successively removed by 
Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and Constantine, 
to Arches of their own; and in each of 
these positions, it is believed that they 
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were attached to a Chariot. Constantine, 
in the end, transferred them to his new 
Capital. It may be added to their story, 
that when reconveyed to Venice by the 
Austrian Government, in 1815, the Captain 
of the vessel selected for this honourable 
service claimed descent from the great 
Dandolo; and it is satisfactory to be told, 
that of all the works of Art restored at that 
time to their rightful owners, these horses 
suffered least injury from travelling, because 
they had been taken down and packed by 
the English. The Lion of St. Mark was 
less fortunate, but he has been carefully re- 


paired.” 

—o— 

Sir Edward Seager’s Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck, and consequent Discovery of cer- 
tain Islands in the Carillean Sea; with a 
Detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events in his Life, from the 
year 1738 to 1749, as written in his own 
Diary. Edited ly Miss Jane Porter. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


WE have heard that two men, the 
only inhabitants of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, quarrelled, and never 
spoke to each other for months. The 
anecdote is mentioned as the most 
perfect known instance of sulkiness, 
as they could converse with no others. 
In the book before us, we have a spe- 
cimen which better suits the human 
character before the Fall. We have a 
sort of a Mr. (and also a Mrs.) Robin- 
son Crusoe, in reality though not in 
name, who live like Adam and Eve 
in Paradise, loving and beloved, with 
perfect happiness, though only by 
themselves, and we solemnly believe 
that two amiable people, however 
ennuyts, may live together in honey- 
moon style, through having no re- 
sources but in themselves. It is cer- 
tain too, that persons who have the 
stores of a whole vessel at command, 
shipwrecked upon a fine uninhabited 
island in a tropical climate, and who 
are also young and healthy, may lead 
a very patriarchal and agreeable life, 
for such a circumstance attaches to 
the History of Pitcairn’s Island, and 
as Necessity is the mother of Inven- 
tion, so that son may turn out a very 
handy, bustling, and useful fellow. 
Such a narrative is now before us, and 
considering it either as a romance or a 
history, it does great credit to Miss 
Porter.* We find in it all the re- 
sources of Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp, 





* The phraseology, however, is not in 
keeping with that of the year 1734. 
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without any supernatural aid. It fur- 
ther teaches us, that in almost any 
situation there may be happiness where 
there is reason and virtue, not passion 
and vice; and that civilization under 
the former circumstance may be of 
speedy growth. The book is also an 
excellent study for missionaries, inas- 
much as it teaches them their trade, 
and the uses of their tools, as well as 
inculeates a piety and philanthropy, 
so productive of reason, happiness, and 
good conduct, as to exhibit in a most 
attractive view the real blessedness of 
sound religious principles. The work 
being, however, composed wholly of 
practical details, we shall not make 
any extracts; only, in conclusion, ob- 
serve that it is one of the best books 
which we ever saw for instruction in 
the establishment of colonies; and one 
that with particular singularity shows 
how pleasantly Adam and Eve may 
have lived in Paradise, at least tilka 
Doctor was wanted—but, where there 
are children, old people, accidents, 
and epidemics, physic is an indispens- 
able necessity. Nevertheless animals 
do without doctors, but they are in- 
stinctively good herbalists, and have 
their own pharmacopeeia. 


—) -— 


Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. The Wife 
and Friend, and the Married Man. 2 
vols. post Svo. 


THE first story relates to a married 
man, who neglects his wife, which 
wife in consequence bestows her affec- 
tions upon another, but commits no 
criminal act. In the end the married 
couple are reconciled, and, like a pair 
of shoes, go on wearing out together 
afterwards. 

The second refers to an opulent per- 
son, who, for fear of making a bad 
match, takes a woman into keeping, 
and subsequently marries her. 

It is evident that a good moral at- 
taches to both these stories. They are 
also excellently told. 

A chief object of the writer is to 
show that what we account evils 
eventually produce good, which posi- 
tion, though common-place, is proved 
in unsuspected states of things, e.g. : 


*¢ Lord Delamore was one of those per- 
sons who convert whatever is meant for 
their good into a source of misery and 
trouble. Such dispositions are advantageous 
to mankind in one respect,—the teaching 
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resignation in their more untoward fortunes 

to those oppressed by poverty, or any of 

the various ills flesh is heir to.””"—i. 163. 
OF matrimonial quarrels it is said, 


*¢ The very worst state for married ‘peo- 
ple is one of restraint and mutual indiffer- 
ence. [f Lord Delamore had been always 
finding fault with his wife, he would have 
had no time to nourish his own selfish 
gloomy temper; and had his lady been con- 
stantly disputing with his lordship, odious 
as she might have thought him, she would 
never have had time to discover that every 
body else in the world was not equally de- 
testable.” 

Paradoxical as these reflections may 
appear, it is proverbial that there 1s 
ho poison without its antidote, but 
nevertheless it is best to be in a state 
of having nothing to do with either 
poison or antidote. 


——&— 


Bogle Corlet ; or the Emigrants. By John 
Galt, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROMANCES and Novels have 
been heretofore adapted to young peo- 
ple with young heads on their shoul- 
ders. We rejoice to see these books so 
improved, as to be fitted for changing 
the said heads, without affecting the 
juvenility of the shoulders, into old 
ones. JEsop, who makes this use of 
fiction, deserves the patronage of the 
friends of Reason. In truth, books of 
this character unite both flower and 
fruit; and as to authorship, substitute 
for the mere dancing-master the pro- 
fessor of callisthenics; not the mere 
teacher of show but of health. The 
writer before us has vigorous intellect, 
and if the novel shape of his work has 
the name and appearance of a lady’s 
reticule, it is such a one as Hercules 
may be supposed to have made for 
Omphale. But to the texture of the 
work. It steps out of the usual track 
of my Lord A— and my Lady B—, to 
furnish useful knowledge about gen- 
tlemen, mercantile people, and emigra- 
tion. It is one of those books of 
which the possibility of benefit,—if 
put into the hands of young people in- 
tended for the condition alluded to—is 
incalculable. In regard to trade, it 
shows us that the great secret consists 
in knowing how to buy cheaply and 
wisely, as to the prospective market ; 
in other words, in reasonable specula- 
tion: and as to emigration, it charges 
Government with negligence, in not 
preventing the misery or disappoint- 
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ment of settlers, by appointing persons 
on the spot, who can advise and guide 
them. For settlers themselves in Ca- 
nada it supplies the most useful sug- 
gestions. One of these shall be our 
specimen : 

“« Having investigated the different voca- 
tions of the Glasgow emigrants, I arranged 
that Sam should attend a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, and a tailor, alternately twice in 
each week during the winter, to acquire 
some knowledge of their respective trades. 
When the labour in the spring recom- 
menced on my farm, he was employed on it. 
Sunday was regularly set apart for intellec- 
tual instruction, 

‘¢ Were a course of instruction similar to 
this instituted for intending emigrants be- 
fore leaving England, the benefits would 
materially mitigate their situation afterwards 
in the forest. It may be observed on this 
plan, that it differs little from teaching an 
apprentice at home, but I conceive the dis- 
tinction is widely different. Apprentice- 
ship in England instructs the novice to ace 
quire a trade for a livelihood, but this sys- 
tem only furnishes aids to other pursuits ; 
dexterity or refinement is not the main ob- 
ject of the study, so much as a competency 
of practical knowledge, which may be 
brought into use when requisite. It is to 
the settler in the woods, what the art of the 
accountant is to the borough artisan, auxi- 
liary to his business.”"—iii. 138, 


ne 
Morrisoniana, or Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. 

THIS is a thick 8vo volume, con- 
sisting of a farrago in the bill-stickers’, 
wall-chalkers’ style, of the grossest 
humbug and rankest quackery ever 
seen in print, and calculated to im- 
pose only upon the lowest and most 
ignorant of the people. The whole 
composition, in which the aberrations 
of the human mind are as strongly 
marked as in any case of lunacy of 
‘© Bethlehem’s noble college free,” has 
for its sole end and meaning, to sell a 
quack medicine called “ the Vegetable 
Universal Medicine,” upon the force 
of a quantity of nonsense, ascribing all 
diseases to peccant humours,—the car- 
case of the old exploded doctrine of the 
humoralists raised again from the dead. 


en 
Remarks on the History and Authenticity of 
the Autograph Originals of the Annals of 
the Four Masters, now deposited in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy. B 
Geo. Petrie, Esq. R.H.A.M.R.I.A. &c. 
MR. PETRIE here announces the 
recovery of certain annals relative to 
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the ancient history of Ireland. The 
MS. was purchased at a sale of the 
books of Colonel Burton Conyngham, 
and the object of the memoir is to 
show chiefly that the first volume now 
at Stowe, and the second at Trinity 
College, Dublin, are not, as presumed, 
originals, but only apographs of the 
work bought by Mr. Petrie. 


—— 


Satires, and the Beggar’s Coin, a Poem. By 
John Richard Best, Esq. Author of Tran- 
salpine Memoirs, &c. Post 8vo. pp. 174. 


POETRY, like music and land- 
scape gardening, is not a show thing, 
unless it has strong effect ; and certain 
it is, that it is nevertheless written 
without any forethought about imagi- 
nation, soul, or passion, or the power 
of excitement. The best poets have 
acted otherwise ; for they were paint- 
ers, sculptors, and musicians in words. 
They never made soul and feeling in- 
sipid. Byron knew this, and to his 
ideas alone he owes his fame. The 
versification was mere apparel. Under 
these fastidious notions we consider 
Mr. Best’s poems to be drawing-room 
trifles, denoting an elegant mind, and 
containing passages, which deserve the 
sincere respect that he has acquired by 
his Travels, but not things written for 
immortality, as Poetry, though indi- 
cative of a gentleman and man of ex- 
cellent taste. 


—@ —- 


Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Jane Porter. 
[Colburn’s Standard Novels, No. IV.} 


THE influence of Novels in effect- 
ing the formation of character, upon 
such abstract principles of morality, 
wisdom, and heroism as overpower 
the sordid and mean motives of inte- 
rest or fear, is a subject far too refined 
for common apprehension, and too 
pure for designing worldliness. It 
exercises nevertheless a most season- 
able control in those countries where 
luxury and riches lord it; although 
such countries would be utterly ruin- 
ed, if there was not a high feeling, 
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which threw them into disgrace, if 
they attempted to degrade the whole 
man into a mere fattening hog (for 
porcus is too soft a term) de grege Epi- 
curi; or diabolized him into a seducer. 
An exemplar how to form a noble- 
minded young man, is delineated in this 
novel, which has been too generally 
read for years to need any extract. 


- — 


Selections from the Works of the learned 
and judicious Richard Hooker. By the 
Rev. Henry Clissold, M.A. Minister of 
Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth, and Rector of 
Chelmondiston, Suffolk. Post 8vo. pp. 117. 


HOOKER is the Paley of Church- 
of-Englandism; and no_ publication 
could be more seasonable than this 
selection, because it tends to circulate 
that wisdom which would never have 
been sought in the lengthy original. 
To show how seasonable it is in these 
weathercock times, we shall extract 
the following passages : 


21. Caution in the Alteration of 
Human Laws. 


*¢ As for arbitrary alterations, when laws 
in themselves not simply bad or unmeet, 
are changed for better or more expedient, if 
the benefit of that which is newly better 
devised be but small, since the custom of 
easiness to alter and change is so evil, no 
doubt, but to bear a tolerable sore, is better 
than to venture on a dangerous remedy. 

‘We do not deny alteration of laws to 
be sometimes a thing necessary ; as when 
they are unnatural or impious, or otherwise 
hurtful unto the public community of men, 
and against that good for which human 
societies were instituted.”’—p. 13. 


23. Evils not curable by law to be 
mitigated or endured. 

‘¢ In evils that cannot be removed with- 
out the manifest danger of greater to suc- 
ceed in their rooms ; wisdom (of necessity) 
must give way to necessity. All it can do 
in those cases is to devise how that which 
must be endured may be mitigated, and the 
inconveniences thereof countervailed, as 
near as may be; that when the best things 
are not possible, the best may be made of 
those things that are.”’—p. 14. 





The Sunday Library, or the Protestant’s 
Manual for the Sabbath-day ; a selection 
from eminent Divines of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, chiefly within the last half-century, 
by the Rev. T, F. Dispin, D.D.—There is 
no more reason why Sermons should be 
without Sense, than that men should be 
without heads. Nevertheless, it is certain 


that a very bad taste has been introduced 
into pulpit eloquence, viz. that discourses 
should be composed of unintelligible mysti- 
cism or insipid declamation. Works of the 
kind before us, by the introduction of beau- 
tiful writing, act correctively, and also in- 
fluentially, by making it pleasant to read 
them. Dr. Dibdin’s is, generally speaking, 
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a good selection; and we are particularly 
pleased with the excerpts from Messrs. 
Alison aud Sidney Smith, and Bishop 
Heber. We wish Dr. Dibdin that success 
which his worthy efforts and literary repu- 
tation justly merit. 





The Persian Adventurer ; by J. B. Frazer, 
Esq. Author of ‘* Travels in Persia,” &¢.— 
Such as would be the feelings of a civilized 
European in elevated life, were he obliged 
to live among the thieves of St. Giles’s, are 
those of many unfortunate persons who re- 
side in various barbarous countries of the 
East. Life and property are played with, 
as if they were men on a chess-board, and 
if there be honour among thieves, it is 
rarely to be found among savages; for 
horrors like those of the slave-trade are or 
may be circumstances of every day occur- 
rence. The use of works like this, is, that 
it may save many lives where travellers or 
armies are concerned, and it may teach 
others to think that the extension of our 
Indian empire has had results of enormous 
value, as concerns the good of our species. 





Mr. Swinpen, in his Attempt to prove 
that Lord Chatham was Junius, has collated, 
with infinite pains, numerous coincident pas- 
sages and x no in the works of both. 
That there is a bias of probability in pre- 
suming Lord Chatham to have been Junius, 
every person will readily admit; but could 
not Lord Chatham have echoed Junius, or 
Junius Lord C. How can it be possible to 
prove the converse of this hypothesis ?— 
Mere internal evidence cannot therefore be 
satisfactory. We warmly recommend, how- 
ever, Mr. Swinden’s pamphlet as a valuable 
addition to the aggregate of evidence al- 
ready collected upon this difficult subject. 
The usual mode of proving such dubious 
matters in Courts of Justice, is by external 
evidences, such as collation of hand-writing, 
and circumstances, which ultimately show 
that the matter must have been the act of 
the suspected person, aud of no other. 
Nothing short of this will detect Junius. 





The Treatise on the Internal Policy of Na- 
tions, consists of positions which are not 
sufficiently tangible for discussion. 





Mr. Watker’s Interest and Discount Talles 
is a most useful manual for the counting- 
house and shop. 

We hope that Mr. Mantey’s Miscella- 
neous Pieces in Verse, will please his sub- 
scribers, 

Mr. Roserts’s Welch Interpreter consists 
of a collection of the words and phrases in 
English and Welsh, absolutely necessary for 
travellers in that picturesque and fine part of 
our island; and it is the more useful, be- 
cause it is most difficult to acquire the pro- 
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nunciation of the language of the Principa- 
lity; and if a person can read, the corre- 
sponding article in English and Welch may 
be handed to the natives without the an- 
noyance of studying a language, which to 
any man not resident can be of no use. 





We have seen few pocket volumes so full 
of information, and so agreeable to the craft, 
as the Free Mason’s Pocket Companion. 





Mr. Latrose, in his Music of the Church, 
has written many things which do him 
credit; but we regret that his remarks are 
intermixed with onction and unphilosophical 
reasoning in the very worst taste; e. g. 
Satan, we are told, in p. 105, ** carries off 
victims with the pebble of tender affections !”’ 
and the author gravely affirms, in p. 177, 
that little birds in the morning and evening 
sing psalms from devotional motives. 





The Rev. Anprew Irvine’s excellent 
and elaborate Sermon preached at St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, Aug. 29, 1830, does honour to 
his philanthropy, for with him (p. 25) do 
we hope and believe, that ‘‘ a growing zeal 
in our duty towards God, is [when unfana- 
tically directed] accompanied by an additional 
ardour in our benevolence towards man.” 





Mr. Heraup’s Divine Humanity refers 
to a subject which has been discussed iterum 
atque iterum. 

We thank the Rev. Mr. Raine, the His- 
torian of North Durham, for his excellent 
Sermon relative to the Connection letween 
National Virtue and National Prosperity. 








Dr. Van Oven’s Appeal to the British 
Nation on behalf of the Jews, ably advocates 
the cause; but there are very serious diffi- 
culties. 

Sermons preached at the Temple Church. 
By the Rev. W. H. Rowratt, M.A. Reader 
at the Temple, &c.—Mr. Rowlatt is a Divine 
who confers credit upon the station which 
he has the honour to fill. His congrega- 
tion, composed of persons professionally 
students of high reason, will, we hope, 
duly appreciate his scientific elucidations, 
which often remove, from the divine law, 
that uncertainty which obtains in the human. 
There are many passages indicative of excel- 
lent ratiocination. 








Basil Barrington und his Friends.—The 
intention of this novel is to oppose a mean 
fellow to a fine one; and, by delineating the 
consequences of their respective modes of 
conduct, to teach us to shun the disgusting 
selfishness of the one, and the generous 
folly of the other. When novels have such 
an object, recommendation of them is unne- 
cessary. When we say that this is a moral 
instructive novel, we feel it also justice to 
the author to add, that there are many 
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most interesting episodes, felicitously exhi- 
biting the peculiar follies incident to elevated 
station in society. 





The Domestic Gardener’s Manual.—Scien- 
tific rules for the conduct of a practical art, 
may be classed with Charts, Maps, Mathe- 
matical and Chemical indicia, &c. &c. The 
present work abounds with these, as well as 
detailed instructions, and leaves us little to 
acquire. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas.—The design 
of this useful publication is the illustration 
of the historical portions of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, the Family Library, &e, It is 
of the same size, and is admirably adapted 
to accompany those popular volumes. For 
beauty of execution this Atlas has never 
been surpassed; it combines astonishing 
clearness and accuracy with a minuteness we 
should have scarcely deemed practicable on 
such a scale. The price is not simply mo- 
derate but cheap, and the work is richly de- 
serving the highest praise and the most ex- 
tensive patronage. 








There are many ideas, and a happy com- 
mand of versification, in Mr. MicHe..’s 
Siege of Constantinople, which we much re- 
spect. 

The Familiar Summary of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and 
The Laws relating to Benefit Societies and 
Savings Banks (numbers of the Familiar 
Law Adviser), have the character of all such 
books, namely, that they prevent scrapes, 








We recommend to the attention of all 
those whom it may concern, the Report on 
two proposed lines of Railway between Perran, 
Perth, and Truro, in the County of Corn- 
wall, by Francis WuisHaw and Ricarp 
Tuomas, Civil Engineers. 





The Anti-Slavery Reporters (No. 77, 78) 
give us a long topographical account of a 
Golden Age which obtains in Hayti. Mr. 
Robert Owen, the apostle of gregariousness, 
*¢ declares that he seeks in his theory of 
human happiness and prosperity the attain- 
ment of no greater felicity for mankind, than 
he found possessed by the inhabitants of 
Hayti” (see p.192). In p. 216 an opinion 
is accordingly given in favour of entire 
emancipation of the slaves; ‘‘ for they would 
immediately and peaceably settle down into 
free labourers!’ Are such writers in their 
senses ? 





The Practical Book-keeper has exposed, in 
his ‘* Examination of the English System of 
Balancing Books, by Epw. T. Jones,” 
errors to which the system of the latter au- 
thor is obnoxious, and which it will become 
all commercial persons to notice. We wish 
however that the Strictures had been couched 
in more temperate language. 


Miscellaneous Feviews. 
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We approve of M. Meter’s Synopsis of 
French Grammar. 





The Rev. J. Kenricx’s Alridgment of 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, may advantageously 
be studied, even by those who have arrived 
to puberty in the language. 





Pinnock’s Comprehensive Grammar of 
Ancient Geography and History, is an un- 
commonly elegant and useful school-bvok. 





Mr. Mair’s Introduction to the Latin 
Syntar, is an improvement upon Clarke, 
which is a sure guide to writing bad Latin ; 
but we have no such fault to find with the 
book before us. In p. 126 we think that 
there is an error, viz the use of w¢ instead of 
the accusative before the infinitive. The 
distinction is this. Ut is used when in 
order that, or on purpose that, may be applied 
to the phrase, but with very rare exceptions, 
not otherwise. 

Dr. Stocker’s Persian Wars of Herodo- 
tus, is an excellent school and college book, 
The Notes are erudite and instructive. 





The Harmonicon continues to merit the 
patronage of the musical world. The num- 
bers before us contain some interesting com- 
munications, a copious review of New Music, 
and each seven or eight pieces of Vocal or 
Instrumental Music. In the number for 
June are a beautiful Chorus and Duet from 
Spohr’s Oratorio of ** The Last Judgment,” 
and a spirited song ‘‘ The Pole’s Adieu,”’ by 
Miss S. Collier. We have also before us 
a supplementary number containing well- 
chosen selections from the favourite opera of 
Azor and Zemiar, by Louis Spohr. 





The Arrow and the Rose, with other Poems. 
By Witt1am Kennepy.—Good poetry and 
the gout are in this respect alike; both 
make us feel them. ‘* Thoughts that breathe, 
aud words that burn,’”” resemble in this 
respect, joints that swell, and toes that 
twinge. Mr. Kennedy is not an insipid 
poet; and we can truly say, that if he can 
make us dance for pleasure, he does not 
make us jump for pain. Witness his spirit- 
stirring song, entitled “* Lady Mary,” from 
which we extract the first strophe : 

“ The fire of my bosom was flickering away, 
Like the sun's latest beam on a chill winter day; 
When dawned on my vision a daughter of light, 
A Queen of creation surpassingly bright— 

The star of my soul—Lady Mary. 





There are precision and energy in Mr. 
Deaxin’s Deliverance of Switzerland, a 
Dramatic Poem. 

Agrippa Posthumus, a Tragedy, and other 
Poems, by the late Mattuew Weaver, Esq. 
denote a writer who has considerable and 
versatile fluency of diction. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Royat Society or Literature. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, April 28, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, as President, deli- 
vered his Annual Address. 

Adverting to the loss which the Society 
had sustained in the decease of its munifi- 
cent founder and patron, King George IV., 
he took occasion to enumerate some of the 
more important services rendered by the 
deceased Monarch to the cause of Literature. 

** His Majesty’s attention to the interests 
of Literature and sound Learning,—an at- 
tention called forth by the genuine bias of 
his cultivated taste and classical accomplish- 
ments—was evinced as early as the year 
1796, by his donation of two gold and two 
silver medals to the Scholars of Winches- 
ter; the former for the best English com- 
position, the latter for the encouragement 
of eloquence. 

«©The King was a contributor to the 
building of St. David's College; and this 
benefit to the interests of Religion and 
Learning was subsequently augmented by 
some valuable endowments bestowed upon 
that Institution. 

‘© That meritorious charity, the Literary 
Fund, has, at various times, largely par- 
taken of the munificence of the late Sove- 
reign. 

‘+ It was by his Majesty’s order, that the 
work ‘ De Doctrind Christiana,’ &c. disco- 
vered in the State Paper Office, in 1823, 
and ascribed (though, ia his Lordship’s 
opinion, erroneously) to Milton, was trans- 
lated and published, 

“In the same year, George IV. further 
merited the title of a Benefactor to Litera- 
ture, by giving to the nation the valuable 
and extensive Library which had been col- 
lected by his Royal father. 

“¢ One of the earliest proofs given by the 
King of his cultivated taste and love of an- 
cient learning, was shown in the Literary 
Mission to the Court of Naples, for the 
more rapid developement and transcription 
of the Herculanean Manuscripts—a Mis- 
sion equally honourable to the country from 
which it emanated, and the accomplished 
Prince who promoted it; and successful, 
beyond what is generally known, in its re- 
sults. 

‘©The mention of the literary zeal dis- 
played by the late Sovereign of England, in 
these exertions to recover the remains of 
Ancient Learning, led his Lordship into 
some details respecting recent discoveries of 
fragments of great antiquity, in the works 
of comparatively modern writers. 

**In conclusion, the President noticed, 
as another subject of condolence, the loss 
which the Society had likewise sustained 
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in the death of the Rev. Edward Davies, 
one of the Royal Associates, the learned 
author of the ‘Celtic Researches,’ the 
‘Mythology of the Druids,’ and several 
other highly esteemed publications; and a 
contributor of some valuable and ingenious 
papers to the Royal Society of Literature. 

The President’s Address being concluded, 
the Secretary read the Annual Report of 
the Proceedings of the Society, as prepared 
by him under the direction of the Council. 
It noticed that the Council having obtained, 
on a lease for ninety-nine years from the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, a 

iece of ground for the site of the proposed 
one for the Society, in the vicinity of St. 
Martin’s Church, proceeded to commence 
the building without further delay. A beau- 
tiful design was gratuitously furnished by 
Mr. Decimus Burton, whom the Council 
had appointed their architect; which 
Messrs. Haward and Nixon, builders, have 
engaged to execute, according to the speci- 
fication and estimates furnished by Mr, 
Burton, for the sum of 3275/1. The build- 
ing will, at the latest, be ready for the So- 
ciety’s accommodation at the First Meet- 
ing for the ensuing Session, in November 
next. The Council have agreed to let the 
ground floor of the new House to the Incor- 
porated Society for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches and Chapels, at the 
annual rent of 1401. 

The Council are unable to communicate 
what may be his Majesty’s intentions with 
regard to continuing the aunual Royal Do- 
nation; and under the circumstances the 
further adjudication of Royal Medals is ne- 
cessarily suspended. 

The Council is at present engaged in 
printing the First Part of a Second Volume 
of the Society’s Transactions ; to consist of, 
First—M. Letronne’s Memoir on the Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions upon the colossal 
Statue of Memnon, at Thebes. Secondly 
—Mr. Millingen’s paper on the late Disco- 
veries of Ancient Monuments, in several 
parts of Etruria. Thirdly,—A Collection 
of Inscriptions from the Rocks of Waady 
Mokatlib, near Mount Sinai; with an Ac- 
count of their Discovery, &c. by Mr. 
George Francis Grey. 

A brief notice is then given of such of 
the original Communications with which 
the Council has been favoured, as have 
been read since the last anniversary. 

I.—Olservations on the Origin of 
thenism, and on its Progress among the Jew's, 
early Christians, and Mohammedans. By 
the Rev. Samuel Lee, B.D. Professor of 
Hebrew, &c, in the University of Cam- 


bridge, Honorary Associate, R.S.L. The 
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purpose of this Memoir is to show that all 
the splendid, but fallacious, systems of hea- 
then philossphy and theology are derived 
from the authentic records of Creation, as 
given by Moses; and that, although vary- 
ing in particulars, they are all identical in 
principle : the whole of these systems agree- 
ing in the doctrine of emanations ; that is, 
of various orders of angelic or superhuman 
beings, proceeding, together with the ma- 
terial universe, from one Fountain of Light 
and Power, in the acknowledgment of whose 
Supreme Unity they all coincide. With 
this view, the Professor first carries his in- 
quiry through the theclogical systems of 
the ancient Chaldeans, Egvptians, and Per- 
sians, all of which he substantially identifies 
with the opinions of the Greeks, and with 
those now taught by the followers of Buddh 
and Brahma; the common foundation of 
all these corrupted forms of Religion being 
the doctrine above stated, founded upon tl.e 
principles of Revelation, debased by tradi- 
tion and by the inventions of a fanciful Phi- 
losophy. The writer’s researches are next 
directed to supply an answer to the ques- 
tion whether, and to what extent, the prin- 
ciples of heathen philosophy may be traced 
to the Jews. The conclusion to which he 
comes, on this point, is, that although it 
may be true that the Pagan philosophers 
did not borrow the facts and notions ad- 
duced by them, directly from the Hebrew 
writings, yet those facts and notions cannot 
strictly lay claim to originality; inasmuch 
as both the theology of the Jews and the 
theories of the philosophers are alike drawn 
from one common source in an original 
Revelation. His arguments are here sup- 
ported by references to the Cabbala, and the 
other monuments, of the early opinions of 
the Jews. The numerous lieresies which 
deformed Christianity in the first centu- 
ries, were merely an adaptation of the phi- 
losophic system of emanations to the form, 
and under the name, of the Religion of 
Christ. The able attempts of Lardner to 
refute the charges brought on this head 
against the early heresiarchs, are examined 
by the writer in this part of his Essay.— 
Professor Lee proceeds, lastly, to consider 
the Mohammedan faith. The corruption 
of the religion of Mohammed, fiom one of 
pure authority, as it was left. by its author, 
to one appealing to evidence and argument, 
which began to take place in the time of El 
Mamiin, seventh Calif of the House of Ab- 
bas, was similar in character, and derived 
from the same sources of heathen philoso- 
phy, with those corruptions which the he- 
retics of the first century introduced into 
the Christian Church. After the metaphy- 
sical system was once brought into Arabia, 
it soon began to be pursued with ardour. 
Its beginning, gradual extension, and com- 
plete establishment, are traced by the wri- 
ter ina sheteh of the opinious uf the va- 
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rious sects which profess the religion of 
Mohammed ;_ particularly the two Grand 
Divisions of the Sonnee, or Orthodox,— 
who hold the purest form of Mohamme- 
danism, and the Shiah, or followers of Ali, 
—among whom it is so much corrupted as, 
in some cases, to border upon pure heathen- 
ism. The esoteric doctrine, called Suffee- 
ism, which prevails almost universally a- 
mong the higher classes in Persia, is no- 
thing more nor less than the metaphysics 
of Plato, grafted in upon the religion of the 
Arabian prophet. ‘* From what has been 
said,” observes the Professor, “ I think it 
must have appeared that Heathenism, Hin- 
dooism, Buddhaism, Gnosticism, Judaism, 
and Mohammedanism, in the main, are all 
regulated on the self-same principle; and 
actually end in bringing aout the same re- 
sults in practice. It is to my mind equally 
certain, that all have built upon the same 
foundations, viz. the facts recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures, but which have been more 
or less distorted, by the operation of a false 
philosophy.” This valuable and learned 
Memoir concludes with some advice to 
those who are engaged in introducing a 
purer form of worship among the professors 
of these erroneous systems, respecting the 
way in which their corruptions may be most 
effectually met.—Read May 5th, November 
17th, Decemler 1st, and Decemler 15th, 
1830, and Felruary 2d, 1831, , 

Il.—4An Account of the late Discoveries of 
Ancient Monuments, in several parls of 
Etruria. By James Millingen, Esq. Royal 
Associate of the Suciety.—Read May 19th, 
1830. 

III.—An Abstract of a Memoir, by M. 
Letronne, Honorary Member of the So- 
ciety, on the Inscriptions upon the colossal 
Statue of Memnon, at Theles. Drawn up 
by W. R. Hamilton, Esq. M.R.S.L. &e.— 
These inscriptions, the work of various per- 
sons who visited this celebrated Statue, at 
an early period, and who thus attested the 
fact of the sound said to have been emitted 
by it, were first collected by Pococke : ad- 
ditions and corrections have been since made 
by Norden, by the French Commission of 
Egypt, by Mr. Hamilton, &e. and finally, 
by Mr. Salt. Upon the copies supplied by 
these authorities, several learned critics 
have already exercised their powers, with 
various degrees of success. ‘The writer’s 
attention, in the present Memoir, is con- 
fined exclusively to an account of the In- 
scriptions; he does not go into the ques- 
tion respecting the causes, &c. of the 
sounds alleged to have been heard, He di- 
vides these records into two classes—those 
which are, and those which are not, dated. 
In the former class, consisting of thirty- 
nine Inscriptions, he adopts the chronolo- 
gic order, without regard to the nature of 
the composition. . The latter he subdivides 
imo, Ist, Greek, 2d, Latin. —Read June 16, 
IsJl. 
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IV.—Letter on ‘‘ The Old Egyptian Chro- 
nicle.” From J. Cullimore, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
The design of this communication is to 
prove that the aucient Egyptian astrono- 
mers and historians possessed in the Her- 
maic Zodiacal period (stated in the Chro- 
nicle referred to, from the Genesis of 
Hermes,* to have consisted of 36,525 un- 
intercalated solar years), a great cycle, 
equivalent in its nature and uses to our Ju- 
lian period—both being compounded of a 
series of solar and lunar cycles, or, the 
solar canicular period of 1461 unintercalated 
years mu!tiplied into the lunar cycle of 
twenty-five unintercalated years ; in conse- 
quence of which, each year of the Egyptian 
annals (which were regulated by the Zodia- 
cal Revolution) possessed fixed and unalter- 
able solar and lunar characters, that could 
never return but with a new revolution of 
the great cycle. Upon the princ'ples of 
this remarkable system, the writer procee:ts 
to show the epoch of the Egyptian Mo- 
narchy, as fixed in the Chronicle, neces- 
sarily corresponds to the 598th year of the 
24th solar canicular period, and conse- 
quently to the year before the Christian zra 
2188—an epoch confirmed by the testi- 
mony of all original and impartial authori- 
ties. He further makes it appear, from in- 
dependent calculations, drawn respectively 
from the solar and lunar characters of the 
Zodiacal revolution, that this system must 
have been constructed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian ara; which was 
the age of Hermes Trismegistus, its author, 
and the golden age of Egyptian science. 
This being, therefore, the time at which the 
Genesis of Hermes was composed, as deter- 
mined by the system which it developes, a 
strong confirmation is hence obtained for 
the conclusions of the writer, in a previous 
paper, laid before the Society, that the 
Hermaic system is a corruption of the sa- 
cred chronology of Moses, effected in the 
age of the Hebrew Legislator, the contem- 
porary of Hermes.— Read June 16, 1830. 

V.—W. Sotheby, Esq. read a second spe- 
eimen of his Translation of the Iliad, Nov. 3, 
1830. 

VI.—** On the late Monastic Libraries and 
Archives in France.” By Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart. M.R.S.L. This paper contain- 
ed an account of numerous valuable Books 
and Manuscripts, formerly belonging to 
Monasteries, inspected by the writer in the 
Public Libraries of St. Omer and Lille ; to- 
gether with a notice of the contents of the 
Archives of the Jatter town; in which are 
to be found many most valuable manuscripts 
relating to the history of Flanders, and the 
surrounding states.—Read Nov. 17, 1830. 

VIL—On the use of the Ancient Cycles in 
settling the differences of Chronologists, Me- 
moir II, On the Egyptian Chronology. By 


* Syneel, Ed. Par. pp. 51 and 52. 
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This very learned contribution to the So- 
ciety’s Collection of Papers is a further elu- 
cidation of the subject treated in Dr. No- 
Jan’s Memoir on the Chaldean Chronology, 
of which an account was given in the last 
Annual Report. As the greater part of the 
Essay still remains to be read, the analysis 
is deferred till a future occasion.—A portion 
read December 1, 1830. 

VILl.—At the Meeting of December 15, 
1830, two ancient Latin Manuscripts, be- 
longing to Sir Thomas Phillipps, were pre- 
sented for the inspection of the Society, 
and an account of their contents, in a letter 
from Sir Thomas, read. One of the manu- 
scripts, a work of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth ceatury, entitled ‘ Mappa 
Clavicula,’ coutains a description of the va- 
rious materials used in the art of painting 
and illuminating manuscripts, with the com- 
position of the ingredients for forming the 
different colours. It likewise explains the 
method of gilding, and writing in gold let- 
ters; and describes several other mechani- 
cal arts, as practised in those centuries. The 
subject of the other Manuscript is a narra- 
tive of the Conspiracy entered into by the 
Archbishop of York, and others of the no- 
bility, in the reign of Richard II. 

IX.—A Catalogue of Pictish and Scottish 
Kings, with Remarks, communicated, in a 
letter, from Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 
M.R.S.L. This Catalogue is taken from 
an ancient Manuscript, in the possession of 
Sir Thomas. It differs from that given by 
Innes, and is more correct.—Read Feb. 2, 
1831. 

X.—Letter on the Hieroglyphic Chrono- 
logical Tablets of Abydos and Carnak. By 
J. Cullimore, Esq. M.R.S.L. In this letter 
the author explains the principles on which 
he proceeded in an attempt to restore the 
lost fragment of the hieroglyphic tablet of 
Ramses the Great, found at Abydos * ; laid 
before the Society in November, 1830; in 
connection with a scheme of the monumen- 
tal aud historical suecession of the Pharaohs, 
likewise presented by him at the same time. 
From the evidence of history, and of other 
Egyptian monuments, compared with the 
votive elements of the record of Abydos, he 
proves that the two parallel lines of succes- 
sion, which that Tablet presents, do not, as 
hitherto conjectured, form a single consecu- 
tive series, but are synchronous. He next 
shows, that the hieroglyphic Tablet of 
Thothmos III.4, the seventh predecessor 
of Ramses, discovered at Carnak, by Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Burton, in 1825, which has 
also been viewed, so far as it has been exa- 





* See Society’s Hieroglyphics, Fascicu- 
lus V. Plate 98, to which Mr. Cullimore’s 
delineation of the restored fragment is ac- 
commodated. 

+ Ibid. Plate 96. 
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mined, as exhibiting a single succession, is 
likewise constructed on similar principles ; 
and seems indeed to have been in all re- 
spects the prototype of that of Abydos. 
The double succession of both records being 
established, and that of Carnak ascending 
into ages considerably higher than the re- 
cord of Abydos, when complete; while the 
identity of the primary Pharaonic lines of 
both, as a continued succession, is made evi- 
dent by means of several minor collateral 
lists; the connection and identity of the 
subordinate and more mutilated lines is in- 
ferred from analogy, supported by many 
coincident proofs. The result is, that the 
complement of the Tablet of Abydos ap- 
pears to be completely supplied, as to the 
middle or primary line; and, with very 
little exception, as to the upper or subordi- 
nate succession. If the validity of this re- 
storation be admitted, the Tablet of Abydos 
now presents a most valuable record, con- 
necting the unknown ages with the brightest 
period of hieroglyphic history; and the so- 
lution of several of the most important pro- 
blems in the Egyptian annals is pointed out 
by the writer, as clearly attainable by means 
of the study of these two connected monu- 
ments —Read February 2, 1831. 

XI.—** On the Moral Fame of Authors.” 
By Prince Hoare, Esq. M.R.S.L. It is the 
Opinion of the writer of this elegant Essay, 
that there exists in every case a connection 
between the durability of works of genius, 
and the sincerity and soundness of the mo- 
ral and religious principles which are dis- 

layed in them. In support of this opinion 
Re adduces, in the first part of his Memoir, 
the principal poets of both ancient and mo- 
dern times, as instances of the advantages 
possessed in this respect by writers whose 
works have a preceptive value over those of 
a different description; and he thinks that 
Virgil failed in his attempt to rival his great 
model, chiefly by omitting to follow him 
in the noble path to fame, indicated in that 
reverence for the Supreme Powers that pre- 
side over the actions of mankind, which dis- 
tinguishes the Iliad. In the second part of 
his paper, the writer enters, with the same 
view, into a particular examination of the 
moral character of Shakspeare’s dramas. 
The play which he selects for observation, 
as exemplifying his views, is Macbeth; in 
which sublime composition he shows that 
the poet’s powers are no less apparent in the 
way in which he attains his moral object, 
than in his surprising delineations of hu- 
man passions. In conclusion, he infers 
from the facts adduced, that Literature is 
one among the principal means employed 
by Providence in promoting his great mo- 
ral purposes in relation to mankind.—Read 
March 2, 1831. 

XII.—*‘Illustrations of the Constitution of 
our Ancient Parliaments, Lefore the time of 
Edward I.” By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
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M.R.S.L. The author's object is to con- 
trovert the following opinions advanced by 
Selden, and other writers after him,—that, 
from the conquest to the latter end of King 
John’s reign, all who held lands of the 
King, had a right to be summoned to Par- 
liament ; and this right being then confined 
to the royal tenants, all Peers of Parliament 
sat by tenure and writ of summons, and that 
the subsequent division of the royal tenants 
into greater and less barons, eventually pro- 
duced the lower house of Parliament. In 
the only paragraph of Magna Charta relative 
to our parliaments, the author discovers 
five distinct recognitions upon this subject, 
each of which, taken singly, shows that 
Selden was led to form erroneous conclu- 
sions from a misconstruction of the whole 
passage. The first of these recognitions, 
viz. that of a Common Council of the whole 
realm, or full Parliament, he confirms by 
references to a record of Ina, King of Wes- 
sex, and to the Saxon Chronicle; the se- 
cond, viz. that burgesses were included in 
a full Parliament, for the purpose of grant- 
ing aids, by a passage from the annals of 
Wigorn: the third, viz. of the tenants in 
capite for the assessment of scutages, by 
writs of summons, issued by John, Henry II. 
and Edward II. for a general assemblage or 
Parliament, and military muster, to be held 
simultaneously at the same place: the 
fourth, viz. of the summonses being ad- 
dressed to the Larones majores singly, from 
Eadmer: the fifth recognition of Magna 
Charta regards summonses being addressed 
generally, through the sheriffs and bailiffs, 
to all other tenants ix capite. From the 
premises thus laid down by the writer, he 
concludes—1. That no Peer claimed a right 
to be summoned to Parliament, except it 
was held for the assessment of scutages. 
2. That the Lords attended the Court from 
custom. at the festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and that then parliamen- 
tary business was transacted. 38. That they 
were summoned upon emergencies. 4. That 
the inferior tenants ix capite had a right to 
be summoned en masse, whenever a scutage 
was to be levied; and that when so sum- 
moned, they elected delegates from their 
own body to represent them in Parliament— 
whence our knights of the shire. 5. That 
citizens and burgesses had a right to return 
members from their own body, when aids 
were to be granted. 6. That a convocation 
of the Clergy accompanied such Parliaments 
of King, Lords, and Commons. From these 
deductions it follows, that whatever modifi- 
cations may have subsequently ensued, the 
ancient constitution of Parliament was, in 
substantials, much the same as it now is— 
with this exception, that parliamentary bu- 
siness was transacted at the royal festival 
meetings, without apparently any conven- 
tion of the Commons’ House, although 
that was indispensable when taxes were to 
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be imposed, or a full Parliament was requi- 
site, on account of the importance of the 
business.—Read April 6, 1831. 

XIII.—Officiai Report of Yousouf Agah 
Effendi, Amlassador Extraordinary from 
the Sullime Porte, on his delivering the Im- 
perial Credentials at the Court of St. James's, 
in January 1795. ‘Translated into English 
by M. Joseph Von Hammer, Honorary 
Member of the R.S.L. In this document 
the Ambassador gives his goveroment a very 
minute and characteristic account of the 
ceremonies attending his reception by the 
Sovereign of England, the presents of which 
he was the bearer, the speeches delivered 
upon the occasion, &c. ‘* This curious 
piece of Turkish diplomacy,” observes the 
learned translator, ‘* though it has no great 
historical interest, has at least a local one 
for London, and a recent one, as the cir- 
cumstances narrated took place only thirty- 
six years ago.” —Read April 20, 1831. 





Mr. Crarxson’s Lectures at THe MeE- 
cuanics’ InsTITUTION, ON THE ‘‘ Pro- 
GRESS AND Prospects oF Society.” 

The following is a summary report of 
some of the more novel and remarkable pas- 
sages of these Lectures. 

Mr. Clarkson began by saying that Politi- 
cal Science, which was barely admitted as a 
science in this country, was invested with 
the honours of the Professor's chair in Ger- 
many and France. Plato, Aristotle, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Hobbes, Harrington, Hume, 
Condorcet, and Rousseau, were referred to 
as the more eminent ancient and modern 
authors on this science—which is as capable 
of demonstration in its results as Political 
(Economy. The latter is only a branch of 
the former, confining itself to the develope- 
ment of the industry and resources of a 
state; the former comprehends a general 
analysis of social institutions from their first 
rough germ among savage tribes, to their 
refined developement at the present day. 
Mr. Clarkson, while admitting the immense 
antiquity of the earth, which may have 
rolled for myriads of ages throughout space, 
denied the exorLitant antiquity, sometimes 
claimed by philosophy and chronology for 
the human race; contending for a period of 
not more than some 5000 years, and sup- 
porting this view by a survey of the astrolo- 
gical, retrospective, and forged Chronolo- 
gies of Egypt, China, and India; by the 
testimony of early history, as well as Geo- 
logy. In examining Rousseau’s theory of 
the origin of political institutions, as as- 
serted in the ‘* Contrat Social,’’ Mr. Clark- 
son contended against the possibility of any 
original compact. Utility, as Aristotle 
urges, or what Mr. Bentham terms the 
“* Greatest happiness principle,” n.ust alone 
have formed the object and basis of the first 
social union. Mr. Clarkson next demon- 
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strated the fallacy of Rousseau’s extraordi- 
nary assertion that the representative system 
was a ‘¢ political nuisance of modern inven- 
tion, unknown to the ancient Commuon- 
wealths ;” referring to numerous instances 
in Greece and Asia Minor, not only of re- 
presentation by the election of Deputies, 
sent to a common diet or congress, but to 
elective representation with doulle slages, 
and again, to instances of elective represen- 
tation, of which taxation and the control 
of the public purse were the basis. Rous- 
seau had also asserted that the first political 
institutions were republican. Although he 
gave no proof of this, Mr. Clarkson said that 
he inclined on the score of presumptive evi- 
dence to adopt this view. The co-operative 
system —that is to say, common lands, 
common labour (commercial or agricultural) , 
common tables, common education, common 
store houses, and common distribution of 
earnings—which is found in the framework 
of all the early republics in developed matu- 
rity—is also found, in its elementary rudi- 
ments, and was so found anciently, among 
savage tribes, who hunt, fish, or cultivate the 
ground, in common, and use common re- 
ceptacles for storing and distributing the 
produce. This analogy would seem to lay 
bare the first link in the social chain, and 
tends to bear out the inference that the first 
social step was republican in its character. 
Proceeding from theory to fact, the Lec- 
turer then analyzed the earliest social insti- 
tutions to be found on record, those of 
Egypt, which he argued exhibited a second 
stage in the social progress—the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth of all freemen being 
overlaid, through conquest, by a feudal sys- 
tem, consisting of privileged freemen and 
disfranchised labourers. The land, instead 
of belonging to the whole community, and 
being laboured in common, was now divided 
in absolute property, between the three pri- 
vileged castes, royal, sacerdotal, and mili- 
tary; and cultivated for them by the con- 
quered co-operatives, now become serfs, 
After showing the stunting effect of this 
system on the arts and sciences, and the in- 
tellectual progress of the species when they 
had reached a certain point, Mr. Clarkson 
stated that this feudal system was broken 
through, first, by the growth of a commer- 
cial class, and finally by a colony of cotton 
spinners and weaving manufacturers from 
Sais, who, urged by the pressure of popula- 
tion on subsistence, emigrated to Athens, 
and there first founded the model of free po- 
litical institutions, which by ézvo steps through 
the Roman provincial municipal organiza- 
tion, borrowed from Athens, led to the for- 
mation of the English Constitution ; and by 
three sleps to tts present meditated reform, 
Mr, Clarkson then analyzed the political in- 
stitutions of Athens in their mature state, 
and remarked that three political elements, 
which always now excite great difference of 
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opinion, existed in the Athenian Constitu- 
tion, not in theory, but in daily, permanent, 
practical operation, viz. Universal Suffrage, 
Annual Senates or Parliaments, and Vote 
by Ballot, although their application to a 
large territorial state, or to one of radically 
different construction from Athens, might 
be questionable. ‘The extension of ballot to 
the judgment seat at Athens, and to votes on 
motions in the Athenian parliament, Mr. 
Clarkson maintained was a decided legislative 
and political error. But in order to show 
the beneficent effect of free institutions on 
human improvement, especially as compared 
with the stunting effects of civil and religious 
tyranny in Egypt, it was sufficient to say 
that the most splendid zra in the history of 
the triumphs of the human mind, may be 
compressed into the duration of one little 
century after the establishment of a purely 
popular government at Athens. After a 
short sketch of the wars of opinion be- 
tween democracy and monarchy in Greece, 
the first with Persia having arisen out of 
the “* Doctrine of Intervention” set up by 
Athens with reference to the Ionian re- 
publics, Mr. Clarkson coneluded his first 
lecture with the extinction of Greek freedom 
by Philip of Macedon, and the reduction of 
Greece to a province of Rome. 

His second lecture began with the foun- 
dation of Rome. He argued that its whcle 
early history was falulous or questionable, 
that the immediate locality of Rome was 
probably colonized by CEnotrians or Petas- 
gians, and that they were expelled or 
subjected by Dorians, at the same period 
as the Oscan tribe of the same Cyclopean 
family were subjected by the Etrurians. He 
then described the effect of the co-operative 
commonwealth of the Oscans, being overlaid 
by and incorporated with the representative 
feudal system of the twelve united states of 
the Etrurian league ; the revolt of the Serfs 
of the Etrurian feudal union; and the final 
absorption of Etruria into the Roman go- 
vernment. An analysis of the Constitution 
of Rome, after the establishment of the 
Republic, followed. The effect of its uni- 
versal suffrage and ballot (balanced in favour 
of property by being arranged in classes) in 
producing two parties resembling the Whigs 
and Tories, was then detailed by the Lec- 
turer. As to the Agrarian division of the 
land at Rome, Mr. Clarkson asserted that, 
paradoxical as it might seem to the majority 
of persons who were accustomed to consider 
it as quintessential Jacobinism, it was neither 
more nor less than a feudal system, vitiated 
by the distinction between serfs and freemen ; 
and that at Sparta as well as Rome. The 
war with Carthage introduced an analysis of 
the Carthagenian Commercial Republic, as 
compared with those of Sparta and Crete— 
all three having had a common Phoenician 
origin; and in this analysis the Lecturer 
showed that the co-operative system was as 
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much the vital principle of those republics 
(and of all the first republics without ex- 
ception) as of the establishment of Mr. 
Owen of Lanark. He described the primi- 
tive felicity of the Carthaginian republic— 
its gradual deterioration, and the ultimate 
formation of a corrupt and rapacious Oli- 
garchy of 104 persons, chosen by a self- 
elected corporation of the Aristecracy, who 
monopolized all the places of the state, and 
filled the Carthaginian colonies, which then 
covered the civilized world, extending to 
England on the one hand, and probably to 
America on the other—with their tools, re- 
lations, or dependents. Mr. Clarkson con- 
cluded his reference to Carthage by stating 
on competent authority that this Oli- 
garchy were so exasperated by the expo- 
sures made hy the opposition in the Senate, 
to which Hannibal's family belonged, and 
the consequent dread of disgorging their cor- 
rupt plunder, that they thwarted their own 
General’s designs, betrayed his projects and 
himself, and caused the ruin of Carthage ; 
this grasping domestic faction liaving in 
reality smote the sceptre from the hands of 
their country, England’s ancient predecessor 
as Commercial Sovereign of the Seas. Mr. 
Clarkson then gave a rapid sketch of the 
degradation of Rome, from free institutions 
to an absolute hereditary tyranny, propped 
up by a standing army; and of the co-ordi- 
nate degradation of the literature, arts, mo- 
rality, and intellect of the empire—till all 
descended to so deep a pitch of debasement, 
that the irruption of the Goths and north- 
ern barbarians must be regarded as a de- 
sirable consummation, since they introduced 
healthier and hardier peculiarities of morals 
and legislation. Mr. Clarkson at this period 
took occasion to give a sketch of two of the 
invading nations—the Celts, who with their 
subordinate tribe the Cimbri, eccupied Gaul 
and Britain, and the Teutones, from whom 
the Saxors derived those free institutions, 
which they planted in Celtic Britain on the 
fall of the empire. They probably preserved 
in their witans and great councils the uni- 
versal suffrage of the Teutonic tribes (quali- 
fied by serfdom, the effect of conquest, 
which however existed in a mitigated form, 
and was reduced by constant enfranchise- 
ment, as appears by Doomsday-book, to a 
minute fraction of the community,) when 
the Norman Conquest occurred. ‘This con- 
quest introduced a feudal or military tenure 
of the land in lieu of the Saxon, which was 
allodial—a tripartite division of landed pro- 
perty (as in Egypt) between the three great 
privileged castes—and augmented and ag- 
gravated the general amount and character 
of serfdom. But a great crisis and change 
was preparing through the medium of the 
social organization of the Church, which 
having commenced its existence Ly a reeur- 
rence to the primitive co-operative structure 
of all Commonwealths for its model, had 
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become in the tenth century a powerful 
landed ecclesiastical Aristocracy—having free 
general councils for Parliaments, under a 
papal President and monastic colonies, move- 
able by the slightest impulse from the 
centre in every part of the world. Mr. 
Clarkson opened his third Lecture with a 
description of this great crisis—the Crusades 
—operating, in obvious results, on morals, 
intellect, and enjoyment, to this day. Two 
of their effects were the enfranchisement of 
serfs; and the rise or rapid progress to 
freedom of the comm:rcial towns. The 
Lecturer then described the mode in which 
the latter obtained their charters and privi- 
leges in all parts of Europe, as well as in 
this country—the feudal leagues which 
united these free towns in diets or con- 
gresses ; and the representative system, 
founded on the basis of taxation and control 
of the public purse, which gradually matured 
itself out of those contingencies. 

Mr. Clarkson entered into a brief analysis 
of the representative system of the Hans 
‘Towns and Hanseatic league—of that of the 
Spanish Cortes—that of the Commercial 
Republics of Italy—of the free municipal 
Communes of Southern France—of the Old 
I'rench Parliaments, with their double stages 
of election ; and lastly, of the free boroughs 
of England—detailing elaborately the growth 
of the English representative system, with 
its power over the supplies. Mr. Clarkson 
stated that the theory of this system, as 
proved by Rolls of Parliament—by the ac- 
tual Potwalloping boroughs, and by the 
preamble of the Act of sth Hea. VI. was 
Universal Suffrage, but that it was qualified 
in practice by the proprietary cistinction 
between Serfs and Freemen—the latter only 
being competent to hold or obtain property. 
But intellect even under this vicious distine- 
tion was represented, as witness the know- 
ledge obtained by appreaticeship, and in 
which a mere future implied competency to 
obtain property, entitled to freedom and 
vote. ‘The Lecturer, then reminding his 
audience that his object was not history, 
but a genealogical analysis of social institu- 
tions with their results (a new and un- 
beaten track), gave a rapid sketch of the 
subjects touched in his syllabus—the pro- 
gress of religious and political Reform in 
Europe and this country—the wars of opi- 
nion which grew out of it; the Albigenses 
and the Lollards; the struggles of Papal 
claims with religious liberty; the reforma- 
tion in Germany and England; the Dutch 
Republic, founded on the model of the mo- 
dern Hanseatic and the ancient Achaian 
League. He dwelt with longer emphasis on 
the English Republic, and Cromwell's medi- 
tated reform of the rotten boroughs ; the 
relapse of the former into arbitrary mo- 
narchy; and the flight of civil and religious 
liberty to North America. He sketched 
the struggles of freedom with Louis the 
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Fourteenth; of republicanism with abso- 
lutism ; of philosophy with superstition ; 
adverted to the Revolution of 1688 as va- 
luable chiefly for its recurrence to the free 
Teutonic and Saxon political theory—that 
hereditary claims might be superseded by 
superior merit or by public will; to the 
three infamous partitions of Poland; and 
finally, to the establishment of the Ame- 
rican Republic in 1779, by the descendants 
of the Dissenting English Republicans, who 
fled from the tyranny of the Stuarts. The 
Lecturer then analysed the framework of the 
American Constitution; and stating that 
La Fayette and his colleagues carried back to 
France in 1789 the principles of reform and 
freedom, for which they had been contend- 
ing, just as the English auxiliaries of the 
Dutch Republicans had previously done in 
1649; he gave a brief detail of the first 
French Revolution ; its glorious promises 
and deplorable excesses ; bringing down his 
survey to the second French Revolution of 
July 1830, and the actual condition of poli- 
tical institutions all over the world at the 
present momentous crisis. What are the 
future results to the whole human race 
likely to grow out of this actual condition ? 
was the final inquiry of the Lecturer; and 
having made Rousseau’s view of the Origin 
of Social Institutions, in his ‘* Contrat So- 
cial,”’ the subject of his opening investiga- 
tion, Mr. Clarkson said that he would make 
Godwin’s theory of their unlimited improve- 
ment, or perfectibility, as laid down in the 
*¢ Politicc! Justice,’’ the subject of his con- 
cluding remarks. A brief report cannot do 
justice to an inquiry which embraces the 
theories of universal education; Mr. J. 
Mills’s theory (primitive and practical) of 
the advantageous appropriation of new land 
to common fiscal purposes ; the theory of 
Plato, Socrates, and Godwin, on marriage ; 
the Malthusian and Sadlerian doctrines of 
population ; the co-operative system and co- 
operative colonies in Holland, Switzerland, 
America, and Lanark; and the illimitably 
beneficial results of machinery, when en- 
lightened theories of free trade and political 
ceconomy shall quietly and equably cause 
their distribution, under the auspices of wise 
statesmen and improved political institutions, 





ADVERSARIA, 

The curiosity for medals is no older than 
the fifteenth century. One of the earliest 
is that of Ferdinand of Aragon in 1449. 
That of the Emperor John Palologus, is 
ten years earlier. 

Fire-engines are mentioned in the reign 
of Constantine Copronymus, 741. 

The first authentic act of papal canonisa- 
tion, is that of Adalgasa by John XV. at the 
end of the tenth century. 

The earliest Coronation of the French 
Kings, the authentic act of which is extant, 
is that of Philip I, 1060. 
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The famous Genoese Admiral, Andrew 
Doria, is said to have been the first person 
who found the art of sailing in spite of a 
contrary wind, by turning the stem of his 
ship in an oblique direction. 

When the Duke de la Plata made his 
entry into Lima, as Viceroy, in 1682, the 
tradesmen caused two streets through which 
he had to pass to the palace, to be paved 
with silver ingots. The expeuse was com- 
puted at eighty millions of piasters. 

The title of Generalissimu was formerly 
given to princes of the blood only. Henry 
III. of France is the first person who bore 
it, being then Duke of Anjou. 

Joseph Pellerin, first Commissary of the 
French Navy, made the finest collection of 
medals ever possessed by an_ individual. 
They were 32,000 in number. Louis XVI. 
purchased them in 1776, fcr 300,000 francs, 
leaving M. Pellerin the enjoyment of them 
for his life. He died in 1782, in his 99th 

ear. 

If the Greek X had resembled our Ch in 
sound, the Greeks would not have written 
the Indian Chandra-gupta as Sandrocottus, 
but Xavdpoxorros. 

That curious poem, the Hanes, or History 
of Taliesin, is supposed to relate to the 
transmigration of the soul, because the au- 
thor asserts that he was in the ark of Noah, 
at the building of Babel, and in Britain 
when the Romans came. There is no au- 
thority for my conjecture that I know of, 
but I am inclined to think, that Taliesin, 
being a foundling, and feeling his want of a 
pedigree among a genealogical people, ap- 
pealed to the doctrine of transmigration for 
one. When, he says, in another poem, 
Iwas a for, &c. which Mr. Turner consi- 
ders as containing some allusions to the 
mystical reveries of Druidism, is he not 
enumerating the vices and evil passions from 
which he has been delivered by regeneration ? 

The etymology of the word Chaplain is 
referred hy some writers to the Chapel of 
St. Martin, which relic the Kings of France 
used to carry in their camp, and from 
which the priests who had the care of it, 
obtained their name. 

John Zimisces, Emperor of Constanti- 
nop'e, who died in 975, is the first monarch 
who coined the image of Jesus Christ upon 
his money, with this inscription, Jesus the 
King of Kings, in 975. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, some charitable persons at Perusia in 
Italy, who had witnessed with pain the ex- 
actions of Jews and Usurers, subscribed a 
sum of money for assisting their townsmen 
by loans without interest, on condition of 
leaving a pledge by way of security. It was 
at length found advisable, that such as bor- 
rowed large sums should pay a small com- 
pensation. Hence the name of Pawnlrokers, 
formerly called Lombards, from their Italian 
origin. ‘There is an establishment of this 
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nature at Paris, called Mont-de-Piété, under 
the direction of the Government; and the 
interest produced by the loans is given to 
the hospitals. 

Milner says, in his Church History, vol. 
iii. p. 27, that the island of Aletha was the 
retreat of St. Malo, and now bears his name. 
There is a slight error here ; for the Breton 
antiquaries place Aleth at the suburb of St. 
Servan, or, to speak more correctly, in that 
part of it which is called the City. The 
rock on which St. Malo is situated, was first 
called Le Rocher d’ Aaron, from a monk of the 
fifth century. After the ruin of Aleth by 
the incursions of the Normans, the See was 
transferred to St. Malo, which probably did 
not acquire that name till the twelfth cen- 
tury. 
It is the fashion among writers on Italian 
literature, to consider that Tasso was deeply 
injured by the Duke of Ferrara, and impri- 
soned on a false plea of madness. But no 
one can consider his portrait, without seeing 
the most evident marks of insanity, sufficient 
to exculpate Alfonso from the odious charge 
of persecution. 

There is a curious misprint in La Marti- 
niere’s edition of Puffendorff’s Universal 
History, vol. i. p. 15. Speaking of the Ro- 
mans, he says, ‘* Ensuite ils ruinérent la 
Perse, et conquirent entitrement la Mace- 
doine.” It should be Persee, for King Per- 
seus, for Persia is quite foreign to the subject. 

CypwELI. 





EpucaTion In THE SanpwicH Istanps. 


Amidst the varied movements (says the 
Rev. Mr. Ellis in his ‘* Polynesian Re- 
searches,’’) that are now changing the as- 
pect of society in every part of the world, in 
a degree and to an extent unprecedented in 
any former age, the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual changes which have occurred in the 
Society and Sandwich Islands are among the 
most interesting and satisfactory. In the 
South Sea Islands there are few incapable 
of reading, and most of them of writing their 
own language. Besides spelling books, 
grammars, and other elementary and miscel- 
laneous books,—the whole of the New, and 
detached portions of the Old Testament, are 
in extensive circulation and daily use. So 
late as the year 1819, the people were, as a 
nation, and so far as we know, without an 
exception, wholly given to idolatry; and 
that not a mild and benevolent system of 
error,—but a system as oppressive, degrad- 
ing, and sapguinary, as ever enslaved the 
darkest portion of the pagan world. Until 
1820, no Christian teacher had set his foot 
on the shores of Hawaii. Early in that 
year, a devoted band of American mission- 
aries arrived, and commenced their labours 
by endeavouring to acquire the rude unwrit- 
ten language of the people. Soon after this 
an alphabet was formed, and as the mis- 
sionaries acquired a knowledge of the native 
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tongue, they endeavoured to instruct a few of 
the children. Early in 1822 the first sheet of 
a spelling-book was printed. In the month 
of March of the same year, Messrs. Ben- 
nett, Ellis, and Tyerman, and two native 
teachers, visited the Sandwich Islands. The 
first school which the natives publicly pa- 
tronised was opened shortly afterwards. It 
contained two scholars, but these were the 
King and the Queen. Such was the state 
of the islands in 1822. Now, according to 
the most recent intelligence, there is not an 
idolater to be found,—while between fifty 
and sixty thousand profess themselves Chris- 
tians, Places for religious worship are 
erected in every island; and in some not 
fewer than two thousand meet within one 
building erected for this purpose. The 
language has been reduced to a system,— 
elementary and other books prepared,-— 
considerable portions of the Scriptures trans- 
lated,—printing presses established,—and 
during the past year, including 10,000 
copies of the Gospel by St. Luke, 10,000 
copies of the Acts of the Apostles,— 
114,000 copies of books and tracts have 
been published, besides 10,000 copies of 
the other three Gospels translated into the 
language of the people, and printed in the 
United States. The above are only the 
number of books furnished last year. 
Schools are established in all the principal 
islands, and in the whole group there are 
about 500 schools, under the care of 500 
native schoolmasters, who are occasionally 
visited by the missionaries. In these schools 
there are 40,000 scholars; and not fewer 
than 25,000 capable of reading the Holy 
Scriptures. It is probable that at the pre- 
sent time the number is increased, and that 
it includes nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion. 


Frencu Literature. 


The well-known Protestant library in the 
Rue de !’Oratoire at Paris, has changed its 
proprietor, and has passed from the hands 
of Servier to Resler, The late events in 
France appear to have quickened the zeal of 
the French Protestants, who, to the credit 
of our literature, are busily translating our 
religious works, Scott’s Essays, Wilber- 
force on Christianity, M¢ Crie’s Reforma- 
tion in Italy, are published. Scott’s Com- 
mentary on the Bible, and Milner’s Church 
History, are in a course of translation. 
Chalmers’s Sermons, and the Guide of Caro- 
line Fry, have also appeared. A Religious 
Tract Society is in progress at Paris, anda 
Magazine comes out monthly with the same 
object, under the title of Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, and conducted chiefly by M. 
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Juillerat Le Chasseur, and the Rev. Mark 
Wilks, chaplain to the American Embassy. 
We may congratulate the editors of this 
miscellany on the higher and purer tone 
they are taking: we need hardly add, that 
it is Protestant. The Mémorial Catholique 
(if it still continues) advocates the other 
side, under the auspices of M. de la Men- 
nais and his friends. ‘The first numbers 
displayed talent, but the succeeding ones 
fell off. 


Royat Geocrapuicat Society. 

At a recent meeting of this Society, a 
letter was read from Lieutenaot Glennie, 
giving an account of a visit which he had 
made from Mexico to the Pyramids of Teo- 
tihualcan, There is a village of that name, 
which Lieutenant Glennie states to be in 
lat. 19 deg. 42 min. N. and long. 98 deg. 
51 min. E., the variation of the needle be- 
ing 9 deg. 49 min. E. It is elevated 7492 
feet above the sea. The pyramids are dis- 
tant about a mile and a half from the village. 
The largest is 727 feet square at its base, 
and 221 feet high, with two of its sides 
parallel to the meridian. A rampart, of 
about thirty feet in height, surrounds this 
pyramid, at the distance of 350 feet from 
its base; on the north side of which are 
the remains of a flight of steps, with a road 
leading from them in a northerly direction, 
covered with a white cement. The remains 
of steps were also found on the pyramids, 
which were covered with the same sort of 
white cement, as well as broad terraces ex- 
tending across the sides. The oumber of 
pyramids surrounding the large one was es- 
timated by Mr. Glennie at above 200, vary- 
ing in their dimensions. They are all con- 
structed with volcanic stones and plaster 
from the adjacent soil. They are coated 
with white cement, and the ground between 
their bases seems formerly to have been oc- 
cupied as streets, being also covered with 
the same sort of cement. A smaller pyra- 
mid than that above described was covered 
with a kind of broken pottery, ornamented 
with various figures and devices; and in the 
neighbourhood of these edifices abundance 
of small figures were found, such as heads, 
arms, legs, &c., moulded in clay, and hard- 
ened by fire. 

Prussian LiTERATURE. 


In the seven provinces of which Prussia 
is composed, there are published no fewer 
than 262 periodical works. Of these 27 
are political gazettes, 60 scientific journals, 
55 advertising sheets, 100 purely literary, 
10 devoted to religion and ethics, 3 legisla- 
tive, 3 journals of the arts, and 4 agricul- 
tural and technological, 
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/ SELECT POETRY. 
SUNSET. 


Tis sweet when the bright orb of day is descending, 

To gaze while its splendour moves slow from our sight ; 
While its glittering rays on the hills are suspending, 

As if loath to give place to the gloom of the night. 


Each thought at this time, which occurs to our mind, 
Seems gilded by beams from that planet of light, 
Tho’ sadness oppresses our souls; yet we find 
Some pleasure in it mid a vision so bright. 


The past like a golden dream faintly appears ; 
The present a fairy scene is in our eyes ; 
The future a raiment of happiness wears ; 
Our spirit seems wafted from earth to the skies. 


a Qe 





MAT: CASIMIR 
Silviludium* ITI, 


By the Rev. J. D. Parry. 


Supposed to be spoken during a hunting expe- 
dition of Uladislaus King of Poland. 


POET. 
Who rests upon this shady rock 
No vulgar empty strains may shock ; 
To sooth his day-dreams light, alone 
The Zephyr lends its whispering tone. 
COURTIER. 
O! what a pure and tranquil joy 
The life of rustics brings. 
POET. 
This gently murmuring silver stream 
As in a precious vase doth seem ; 
And, whilst by emerald sides it flows, 
An unpolluted cup bestows. 
COURTIER. 
Ah! thorns of direst point annoy 
The purple robe of Kings! 
POET. 
Whilst through the meads the Poet wends 
Sweet Flora all his steps attends ; 
And flowery robes presents, which bear 
The colours of the opening year, 
COURTIER. 
O what a pure and tranquil joy 
The life of rustics brings ! 
POET. 
Oft, as beneath the embowering tree, 
He lists the birds’ sweet symphony, 
With smiles serene, he gives to scorn 
The phantoms that in Courts are born. 


COURTIER. 

Ah! thorns of direst point annoy 
The purple robe of Kings ; 
But pure and tranquil is the joy 

The life of rustics brings. 


—@o— 
TO THE SEVERN. 


Thou Queen of our Rivers, fair English Sea, 

O bright are the sails which are gliding o'er thee, 

And the lingering beams of the parting Day 

Tinge thy waters with gold, ere they die away ; 

Thy billows still roar, and thy waves flow fast 

As they flowed on those shores in ages past, 

When braving the storms o’er thy bosom which 
sweep, 

The merchant of Sidon set sail on the deep ; 

When the Roman arose, o’er the world to reign, 

And Freedom’s flag was unfurled in vain. 

But the Roman is gone, and his glory is‘o’er, 

And thy billows roll free, as they swell to the 
shore! 

The maidens of Cambria mourn, as they view 

Those far distant vallies, and mountains of blue; 

And they bitterly weep, as they think of the day, 

Ere the Saxon had wrested those kingdoms away, 

When Cambria in glory, the mighty and free, 

Sway’d all the bright lands which encircle thy sea, 

But her sceptre is broken, her harp is unstrung, 

And her hymn of proud triumph no more shall 
be sung. 

Thou glorious Sun! do thy day-beams smile 

On the Western Sea, and the Fairy Isle? 

Do thy golden rays, as thou sinkest to rest, 

Gild the waters which flow round the Isles of the 
blest ; 

Where the Vesper Star with its silver beam, 

Glitters o’er the sea wave, and the mountain 
stream? Ww. 





* No single English word will express this Latin term of Casimir’s, which signifies a 


sylvan Eclogue or Idyll, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
ot’ ee 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Lorps, June 24, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury obtained 
leave to bring in two Bills—one for the 
commutation of tithes; the other for the 
augmentation of the stipends of curates. 
They were both read a first time.—Lord 
Dacre brought in a Bill for the commuta- 
tion of lay tithes. 


June 27. The Earl of Orford remarked, 
that on looking over the list of medical 
men who had been appointed commissioners 
for the purpose of inquiring into the origin 
of the cholera morbus, and devising the 
best means of preventing its introduction 
into this country, he had found that it did 
not contain the name of any one individual 
to whom the nature of the distemper was 
apse and practically known.—The 

larquis of Lansdowne said, that a number 
of documents on this subject would Le laid 
before the House at the first opportunity. 
The Board of Health was in communication 
with those who were conversant with the 
disease; and gentlemen had also been sent 
out to Riga, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the precise nature of the malady, and the 
best mode of treating it—from whose ex- 
ertions he augured the most beneficial re- 
sults. The noble Marquis concluded by 
moving that copies of, or extracts from, 
all the dispatches which had been received 
by Government on this subject should be 
laid before the House.—Agreed to. 

The Earl of Winchelsea brought in a Bill 
for the better employment of the labouring 
poor of England ; and also to enable Justices 
of the Peace to award a rate for their main- 
tenauce when unemployed.—Read a first 
time. 


— 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Speaker, before the House pro- 
ceeded to business, called the attention of 
Hon. Members to the circumstance of their 
sometimes receiving summonses, during the 
session of Parliament, to serve on juries 
in the courts of Westminster Hall; observ- 
ing, that these summonses had been in some 
instances followed by threats of distress. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman said, that there 
could be no doubt, that the first duty of a 
Member of that House was to attend there 
in his place; and that there could be as 
little doubt, that that duty was a reason for 
the exemption of Hon. Members to serve 
on juries: adding, that he hoped, that the 
public notice which he had thus taken of 
the matter would prevent any Hon, Mem- 


PARLIAMENT. 


ber being again troubled with such sum- 
monses and such threats of distress. 

Some conversation took place on the sub- 
ject of the prosecutions in Ireland against 
Mr. O'Connell and others. The Marquis 
of Chandos wished the correspondence upon 
the subject to be laid before the House; 
but Mr. Stanley, the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, said, that the law had taken its 
course; the act under which the prosecu- 
tions were carried on having expired, con- 
sequently the Goverament could not con- 
tinue the prosecutions, 

The estimates for the army-and navy were 
afterwards voted without any amendments. 
On the grant being moved for the supply of 
timber and other materials for the Navy, 
Mr. Cressett Pelham said, that the diminu- 
tion of oak timber in this country was every 
day becoming greater and greater, and he 
thought there ought to be a bounty for en- 
couraging the growth of what was so im- 
portant to the defence of the country. On 
the motion for 189,803é. 19s. for Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Corps for Great Britain and 
Ireland, Mr. O'Connell took an opportunity 
to question the propriety of reviving the 
Yeomanry Corps in Ireland. He observed 
that Yeomanry did not act with the for- 
bearance of the military, but created ex- 
citement, which rendered it necessary to 
provide an additional military force to pre- 
serve the peace of the country.—Mr. Sian- 
ley, on the other hand, could not agree with 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, that it 
would be expedient to provide such a force 
for Ireland as would meet all exigencies ; 
and he was sure that the state of Ireland 
was such, that the Government had no 
choice but ** to rely on the loyalty, the tried 
loyalty, of the Yeomanry.” 


House or Lorps, June 28. 

Viscount Melbourne brought in a Bill for 
the better regulating the office of Lords 
Lieutenant of counties. Read a first time. 
—Lord Warncliffe laid on the table two 
Bills relative to the truck system, which the 
Noble Lord affirmed to be precisely the same 
as those introduced into the other House 
last session by the Hon. Member for Staf- 
fordshire.—Read a first time. 

In” the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Weyland moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to explain and amend the law of 
seitiement by hiring and service. In many 
parishes, he said, there was a glut of la- 
bourers, which could be removed and taken 
up by employment in other places, were 
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the obstacles alluded to be done away with. 
One provision of the Bill was, that after its 
passing no person should be taken to have 
a settlement from being hired a certain time 
in any place. He trusted to see the time 
when the law of settlement would be alto- 
gether done away with, and when men 
would be relieved wherever found, as he 
believed was the case in Scotland. The 
change which he proposed would remove 
that litigation and great expense now in- 
curred to determine settlement by hiring. 
Tt was a fact that four-fifths of the appeals 
as to settlements to the Quarter Sessions 
were on questions arising out of hiring and 
service. The expense thus incurred, and 
which was all to be paid out of the poor- 
rates, was estimated at not less than 400,000/. 
in the year.—Mr. Slaney said, the evil could 
never be cured until the custom of paying 
labour out of the poor-rates was abolished. 
—Mr. Benett agreed that it would be a good 
thing to get rid of the settlement by hiring, 
but not that by service. Objections had 
been made to the system in the southern 
and western counties, but he denied that 
the magistrates there were to blame. They 
gave money as relief, but what could be 
done where a man hadeight or ten children, 
and only eight or ten shillings a week? 
The children could not work, but must be 
supported.—In reply to a question from Mr. 
Courtenay, Lord Althorp stated, that Go- 
vernment were not prepared with any pro- 
position on the subject of the poor laws.— 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 





June 29. Mr. Alderman Wood brought 
in a Bill to prevent the spreading of Canine 
Mapness. Read a first time; to be reada 
second time on July first.—Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a petition against the continuance of 
‘¢the Six Acts.” The Hon. Member, in 
reference to what had been said on the pre- 
vious evening with respect to blasphemous 
publications, affirmed that one of them, and 
that of the worst description, was written, 
not by a radical, but ‘‘ by one of the 
enemy,” whom he named.—Sir H. Hardinge 
repelled the insinuation, and said that the 
Hon. Member ought to adduce proof before 
he indulged in ud a charge. 


Proceedings in Parliament.—Domestic Occurrences. 
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House or Lorps, June 30. 

Lord Wynford introduced a Bill which 
had been before their Lordships in the late 
Parliament, respecting Insolvent Debtors. 
His Lordship said, that it was disgraceful 
to the laws of this country, that there should 
be more than a hundred debtors luxuriating 
in prison, while perhaps some of their cre- 
ditors were in a state of penury. It was 
also manifest that there were hundreds re- 
siding on the Continent, to avoid the pay- 
ment of their just debts. He, therefore, 
proposed that any person who continued 
three months in prison fur debt should be 
adjudged a bankrupt, and that the service of 
a process for debt at the place which was 
known as the last residence of any person in 
this country, should be deemed a good ser- 
vice, and that the person so served should 
be deemed a bankrupt, unless he entered an 
appearance within three months after such 
service.—The Earl of Fife said, that if the 
Bill now proposed should pass, it would 
enable lawyers to parcel out among them- 
selves all the property of the country, and 
shut up in fastnesses, prisons, and castles 
the principal persons of the kingdom. The 
Bill was then reada first time. His Lord- 
ship also brought in a Bill to prevent delays 
in proceedings in common law courts, 
which was read a first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Alderman Wood moved that all 
public salaries be reduced to the scale of 
1797.—Lord Althorp said, Miuisters had 
already effected important reductions in the 
customs and excise, but it would be unfair 
to recur to the scale of 1797.—Mr. G. 
Dawson said, the former Government had 
reduced so largely, that little was left for 
the present Ministry to effect.—Sir J. 
Graham said, every member of the Cabi- 
net’s salary had been reduced from 25 to 
30 per cent. thus beginning with the high 
officers of the state, and not with the 
clerks. After a few words from Mr. Stan- 


‘ley, the House divided: for Mr. Alderman 


Wond’s motion 13; against it 216. 
Mr. Campbell obtained leave to bring in 


a Bill to establish a general registry of deeds 
affecting real property. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


An Act lately printed empowers certain 
commissioners, to be by it appointed, to re- 
port on the claims of the free miners to cer- 
tain privileges alleged to be theirs in the Fo- 
rest of Dean, and the enclosures therein, 
which were the cause of the recent disturb- 
ances there. The commissioners are to re- 
ee on the boundaries of the forest, the 
ands therein belonging to his Majesty, to 
distinguish boundaries, to deliberate on 
compromises between his Majesty and other 


claimants, to inquire into the local limits of 
St. Briavel’s Court, and to inquire and re- 
port on the expediency of forming the extra- 
parochial parts of the forest into a part of 
or a whole parish. ‘The usual powers are 
given the commissioners to enable them to 
make their report within two years to the 
Lords of the Treasury. 

A Society has been formed at Gloucester 
for the cultivation of Natural History in 
general ; but it also particularly aims at 
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acquiring a competent knowledge, and at 
procuring complete illustration, of the natu- 
ral productions of Gloucestershire, and of 
the counties immediately contiguous. The 
society consists of nearly seventy members. 
A stipendiary curator is to be appointed ; 
and the committee intend to invite public 
lecturers under their patronage, and to open 
their lectures to general audiences. 

At the annual meeting of the Zoological 
Society, in the theatre of the Royal Insti- 
tution, a gratifying report was read. ‘* For 
the year 1827, the receipts were but 4,0791.; 
for the last year, 1830, they came to 
15,806/.; and, all expenses paid, there re- 
mains in the hands of the treasurer a balance 
in favour of the society amounting to 
7671. 6s. 10d. The number of visitors to 
the gardens, during the last year, was 
224,745, and to the museum, 14,323. 
Lord Stanley has been elected the new Pre- 
sident. 

June 13.—Planché v. Colburn, &e.—This 
was an action brought by James Robinson 
Planché, esq. against Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley, to recover compensation for lite- 
rary work and labour performed by him 
forthem. The defendants having it in con- 
templation to publish the ‘* Juvenile Li- 
brary,” applied to Mr. Planché to furnish 
to the work a history of ancient armour. He 
went to the trouble and expense of pay- 
ing a visit to the seat of Dr. Meyrick, in 
Herefordshire, for the purpose of making 
drawings from the celebrated collection of 
armour possessed by that gentleman. Only 
three volumes of the work were published, 
when it was abandoned in September. Mr. 
Planché had not then completed his article ; 
but he had bestowed so much of his time 
and abilities upon it as tu entitle him to a 
remuneration of 50/. It was argued for the 
defence that the defendants were quite wil- 
ling to pay his full demand, whatever it 
might be, when the work was completed. 
The Chief Justice said the question for the 
jury was, whether the contract was exclu- 
sively and distinctly for an article to be fur- 
nished to a particular work. If there had 
been any provision iu that contract that, in 
case of the failure of the work, the article 
should form a separate publication, the 
plaintiff would have had no right to com- 
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plain. Verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 
501. 

A very simple but effectual means, says 
an Edinburgh paper, for enabling persons to 
escape from the upper flats of high build- 
ings,.when the communication with the 
ground floors is cut off in cases of fire, is 
now under the consideration of the police 
board. This intervention consists of a 
strong steel cross-bow, from which a ball, 
with a cord attached, is thrown over the 
house top, whereby a rope-ladder, &e. may 
be drawn up. ‘The principal of the appara- 
tus is the same as that by Captain Manby 
for giving aid to shipwrecked seamen. 

A curious remnant of antiquity was lately 
discovered in Carisbrook churchyard. As 
some workmen were digging near the south 
door of the church, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a brick grave, at about five feet beneath 
the surface they came to a row of large flat 
stones, which, on removal, were found to be 
six or seven inches thick, and covering a 
very ancient grave, formed with rough flints 
and other stones set endways to the shape 
of a human body. An entire skeleton was 
discovered in it, which soon fell to dust on 
being exposed to the air. The grave mea- 
sured seven feet in length, and as the head 
and feet were in contact with the extremi- 
ties, it is evident that the living subject 
must have exceeded seven feet in height : 
the thigh bone measured 24 inches. 


—@o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Iravian Opera. 


June 28. A comic opera, by Guecco, 
entitled La Prova d'un Opera Seria, was 
brought forward. The piece enters into 
the humours of a rehearsal, in which Ma- 
dame Pasta is the heroine, and Curioni the 
first tenor of the drama. It excited much 
merriment, and was well received through- 
out. 


Covent GarDeEN. 


May 31. A dramatic piece, in two acts, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, authoress of the 
‘*Undying One,” entitled the Gypsey Father, 
was produced. The plot in detail was rather 
improbable ; though many of the incidents 
were of a very exciting description. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

June 27. Royal Artillery—Brevet Ma- 
jor H. Trelawny, to be Lieut-Col. 

June 28. 47th Foot—Capt. P. Dundas, 
to be Major. Brevet—Capt. A. Irvine, 
to be Major in the East Indies. 

June 30. Capt. Sir Edw. Tho. Trou- 
bridge, Bart. R. N. to be one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Aides-de-Camp. : 





EccrestasTIicAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. G. H. Bowers, St.Paul’s, Covent-Gar- 
den R. London. 

Rev. Canon Clutton, Lugwardine V. co. He- 
reford; aud Wardenship of St. Ethel- 
bert’s hospital, Hereford. 

Rev. W. Knight, St. James P. C. Myton, 
co. York. 

Rev. C. H. Luteridge, St, Paul P, C, Hud- 
dersfield, co. York. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Feb.16. At St. Thome, Madras, Capt. 
R. Mostyn Humffreys, 2d reg. Native Inf. 
to Maria Mary, eldest dau. of T.C. Hawkes, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. 

May 23. R. L. Orlebar, eld. son of Rd. 
Orlebar, of Hinwick House, co. Bedford, 
esq. to Sophia, dau. of Jasper Parrott, of 
Dundridge, esq. 31. Wm. Edw. only 
son of H. Davis, esq. to Harriet Metford, 
dau. of W. Wright, esq. both of Berkeley- 
square. 

June 2. H. Jupp, esq. of Brentford, to 
Eliz. dau. of J. Stedman, esq. of Cobham. 
——4. Clare Jeffery, esq. of Swaffham, to 
Honor, dau. of C. Sparkes, esq. of Harley- 
street. H. Beavan, esq. of Sackville-st. 
to Joanna, fourth dau. of T. Cadell, esq. of 
Upper Charlotte-street. C. Rawlinson, 
esq. Doughty-street, to Louisa, dau. of late 
M. Buruell, esq. of Great Coram-street. 
9. At Prior Park, Bath, Capt. Ellis, 4th 
Light Dragoons, eldest son of the late Col. 
Ellis, to Eliza-Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
Col. J. L. Richardson, of the Bengal Ser- 
vice. T. J. Dyer, esq. E. I. C.’s service, 
to Mary Anne, dau. of late R. Ingram, esq. 
of Mosford Lodge, Essex. 14. W. 
Charleton, esq. to Anna Isabella, dau. of 
late E. Charleton, esq. of Lea Tall, Nor- 
thumberland. At Paris, Capt. A. Doug- 
las, of the Madras establishment, to Emma 
Money, eldest dau. of the late Hon. M. T. 
Harris. Mr. W. Owen, of Haverford- 
west, to Martha-Hall, third dau., and Mr. 
R. Woollaston, of Clapham, to Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late G. Stevenson, esq. of 
Clapham. 15. C. B. Elliott, esq. of 
Bengal civil service, to Emily, dau. of late 
J. Doregon, esq. 16. W, Carr, esq. of 
St. Petersburgh, to Ann, dau. of C., Field, 
esq. of Nottingham-place. J. Barstow, 
esq. of Acomb, near York, to Eliz. dau. of 
late T. Fawcett, esq. Askham Bryan, co. 
York.—At Exeter, J.H. Furse, esq. of Hals- 
don, to Anna Sophia, dau. of the late Rev. 
Rich. Buller, Vicar of Colyton, and grand- 
dau. of the Right Rev. Wm. Buller, for- 
merly Bishop of Exeter. 20. At Lym- 
ington, Lieut.-Col. Hughes, of the Bombay 
army, to Eliza Luther, youngest dau. of J. 
Taylor, esq. M. D. formerly of Clifton. 
21. At Potterne, the Rev. Jasper Peck, to 
Eliza Coppendale, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Andry, Vicar of Felsted, Essex. 
At Henley-on-Thames, the Rev. P. 
H. Nind, to Agnes, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
J. G. Bussell. At Fareham, the Rev. R. 
Walker, to Eliza Holdsworth, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Paddon, esq. The Rev. T. G. P. 
Atwood, Vicar of Froxfield, to Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Wilson, Rector of Col- 
ingbourne Ducis. 22. At Blandford, 
the Rev. Edw. Poulett Blunt, to Caroline- 
Ann, youngest dau. of late Rev. R. Clavell, 
























































Rector of Manston, Dorset. Maurice, 
only son of W. Ceely Trevillian, esq. of 
Middleney, in Somerset, to Charlotte, 2d 
dau. of John Portal, esq. Freefolk-house, 
Hants. 23. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 
Dr. George Rees, to Miss Hookham, Clap- 
ham-rise. Rev, W. Peart, Ealing, to 
Isabella Dunlap, of Baker-street, Portman- 
square, second dau. of the late James Dun- 
lap, esq. M.D. of Sydenham, Kent. At 
Newington, near Hythe, the Rev. Kennett 
C. Bayley, second son of the Hon. Mr. Ba- 
ron Bayley, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of James 
Brookman, esq. of Beachborough, Kent. 
At Delganny, co. Wicklow, Wade 
Browne, esq. of Churchill, Worcestershire, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Serj. Penne- 
father. At Greenwich, J. Shelton New- 
bon, of Great Carter-lane, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, solicitor, to Anue, youngest dau. of 
Tho. Brockelbank, esq. of Westcombe Park. 
24. At King’s Worthy, the Rev. Edw. 
Wickham, to Jane, dau. of the late Dr. 
Short, of King’s Worthy. 27. At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, the Rev. Ralph 
Berners, youngest son of the Ven. Archd. 
Berners, to Eliza, third dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir C. Cuyler, Bart. 28. The Rev. 
Tho. Wynter Mead, Vicar of Great Staugh- 
tou, Huntingdonshire, to Harriett, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Parkinson, esq. 
At St.James’s, Charles Hoghton, esq. of the 
Adelphi, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Tho. Legh, esq. of Macclesfield. At 
Bristol, the Rev. T. Butler, son of the Ven, 
Archd. Butler, of Shrewsbury, to Fanny, 
third dau. of the late P. J. Worsley, esq. 
At St. James’s, Edward B. Meyer, 
of Wilton-crescent, esq. to Ellen Maria, 
third dau. of Cha. Fassett Burnett, esq. of 
Haling-park, Croydon. At Ampthill, co. 
Bedford, David Powell, esq. to Eliz. Mar- 
tha, eldest dau. of Joseph Morris, esq. of 
Ampthill house. 30. At All Soul’s, 
Langham Place, G. F. Parry, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Augusta Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late J. Graham, esq. of Richardby, 
Cumberland. At Chellesworth, Suffolk, 
Capt. T. Bonnor, late 15th reg. to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late T. Hatch, esq. of 
Windsor. At Kensington, the Rev. C. 
Mayo, D.C. L. of Cheam, Surrey, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Edw. Wallwyn Shep- 
heard, esq. At Islington, Mr. R. Mansir, 
of Northampton-square, to Mary, dau. of R. 
Browning, esq. of the Bank of England. 

Lately. Wm. eldest son of W. Wynd- 
ham, esq. of Denton, Wilts, to Ellen, dau. 
of Rev. S. Heathcote, of Bramshaw, Hants. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Edw, 
Tremayne, esq. late of Liskeard, Cornwall, 
to Henrietta, only. dau. of Rear-Admiral 
Watkins. 
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OBITUARY. 
— 


Vice-ApmM. Sir W. J. Hope. 

May 2. At Bath, aged 64, the Right 
Hon. Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, G.C. B. 
Knight of Malta, and of the Crescent, 
the senior Vice-Admiral of the Red, a 
Privy Councillor, a Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital, and F.RS. 

Sir William Hope was born at Finch- 
ley in Middlesex, Aug. 16, 1766, the 
third son of John Hope, esq. merchant 
of London (grandson of Charles first 
Earl of Hopetown and K.T.), by Mary, 
only daughter of Eliab Breton, of En- 
field, esq. At the early age of ten years 
he entered the navy under the patronage 
of his half-uncle Capt. Charles Hope 
(who died Commissioner of Chatham 
dockyard in 1808); he first embarked 
on board the Weazle of 14 guns, and 
afterwards accompanied his uncle into 
the Hind, Crescent, Iphigenia, and Leo- 
cadia, serving in the West Indies, on 
the coast of Guinea, in the North Sea, 
and at Newfoundland. 

From the Levcadia Mr. Hope was re- 
moved into the Portland 50, bearing 
the flag of Vice-Adm, Campbell, on the 
Newfoundland station; and in Oct. 
1782, he obtained the rank of Lieute- 
nant in the Dedalus frigate, to which 
he was re-commissioned after the peace 
of 1783, and served on the coast of Scot- 
land until that vessel was paid off at 
Chatham in 1784. He next served as 
Flag Lieutenant to Admiral Milbanke, 
Commander-in-chief at Plymouth, with 
whom he continued to the spring of 
1786, when he joined the Pegasus frigate, 
at the particular desire of her Comman- 
der, Prince William-Henry, the present 
King of this country. Having accom- 
panied his Royal Highness to Newfound- 
land, Halifax, and the West Indies, on 
the latter station Lieut. Hope exchanged 
into the Boreas of 28 guns, at that time 
commanded by the immortal Nelson ; 
and he remained in that ship until Nov. 
30, 1787, when she was put out of com- 
mission at Sheerness. 

Lieut. Hope’s next appointment was 
to the Victory, fitting for the flag of 
Lord Huwe; but the expedition being 
relinquished on the speedy suppression 
of the disturbances in Holland, he re- 
mained for a short time after on balf 
pay. In June 1789 he sailed for Hali- 
fax, in the Adamant 50, the flag-ship of 
Sir Richard Hughes; and early in 1790 
he obtained the command of the Rattle 
sloop. In June of the same year he was 
chosen to act as Captain of the Ada- 


mant, on the illness of Capt. Knox; and 
on a similar opportunity, Sir R. Hughes 
soon after nominated him Captain of the 
Penelope frigate. The latter commis- 
sion, however, was not confirmed by the 
Admiralty, and, having been ordered 
home with the Adamant, he paid her 
off at Plymouth in the summer of 1793. 

In Jan. 1793, Capt. Hope commis- 
sioned the Incendiary fire-ship; from 
which he was promoted June 9, 1794, to 
the rank of Post-Captain in the Belle- 
rophon 74, the flag-ship of Sir Thos. 
Pasley, which was particularly distin- 
guished in the actions of May 28 and 
29, and the glorious Ist of June in the 
same year. Capt. Hope, with the other 
Captains engaged in that memorable 
conflict, was presented witb a gold medal 
by his Majesty. 

Having left the Bellerophon in Jan. 
1795, Captain Hope from March to May 
commanded the Tremendous, another 
74, attached to the Channel fleet; he 
then, at the request of Admiral Duncan, 
joined the Venerable, of the same force, 
bearing the flag of that illustrious offi- 
cer, in the North Sea. An unfortunate 
accident deprived Capt. Hope of this 
command :—whilst on board one of the 
Russian men of war, then acting in con- 
junction with the British squadron, he 
accidentally received so severe a contu- 
sion on the head, that he was obliged to 
resign his ship. This happened about 
October 1796, and was considered parti- 
cularly mortifying, as it deprived him of 
partaking in the victory off Camper- 
down, Oct. 11, 1797. 

In Feb. 1798, Capt. Hope was ap- 
pointed to the Kent 74, a new ship 
chosen by Lord Duncan for his flag, on 
returning to the scene of his late triumph. 
In this ship he assisted in the expedi- 
tion against Holland, and was present at 
the capture of the Helder, and the sur- 
render of the Dutch squadron com. 
manded by Rear-Adm. Storey. Capt. 
Hope was sent home with the dispatches 
announcing this important success, for 
which he received the usual gratuity of 
500/. ; and was soon after presented by 
the Emperor of Russia with the insignia 
of a Knight of Malta. 

In June 1800 the Kent was sent to 
join the fleet of Lord Keith in the Medi- 
terranean; and in the same year Capt. 
Hope was nominated tocommand a bat- 
talion of seamen in the projected attack 
upon Cadiz, which was abandoned in 
consequence of the violent epidemic dis- 
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ease found to be raging in the place. 
The Kent soon after received at Gib- 
raltar Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
and his Staff, and Capt. Hope had the 
honour of conveying the gallant hero to 
that country where his military career 
so nobly terminated. Captain Hope re- 
mained on the Egyptian coast until the 
surrender of Cairo, when the service re- 
quiring that the Kent should be appro- 
priated to the flag of Sir Richard Bick- 
erton, Captain Hope returned home, 
having declined the post of Captain of 
the fleet. Previously to his departure, 
he received, by order of the Sultan, the 
Turkish order of the Crescent. 

In the spring of 1803, Captain Hope 
was appointed to the Atlas 74, fitting at 
Chatham, but, having been ubliged from 
ill health, to resign the command after 
about three months, he did not again 
sail as Captain. In 1807 he was called 
to the board of Admiralty during the 
presidency of Lord Mulgrave, and sat 
there until 1809. He was appointed a 
Colonel of Marines, Aug. 1, 1811; a 
Rear-Admiral Aug. 12, 1812 ; Comman- 
der-in-chief at Leith in Nov. 1813; a 
K.C.B. Jan. 2, 18153; and re-appointed 
to the chief command at Leith in the 
spring of 1816, which he retained until 
Sept. 1818. 

In 1819 he was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral. In Jan. 1820 he again 
became a Lord of the Admiralty; and 
when the Duke of Clarence was appvoint- 
ed Lord High Admiral, he retained his 
seat at the board as one of his Royal 
Highness’s Council. He was created a 
Grand Cross of the Bath, Oct. 4, 1825. 

In March 1828 Sir William Hope was 
appointed by the Lord High Admiral, 
Treasurer of the Royal Hospital at Green- 
wich, and thereupon resigned his seat at 
the Admiralty. On the passing of the 
Act for the better regulation of that 
noble establishment, by which the office 
of Treasurer was abolished, he was ap- 
pointed one of the five Commissioners 
for managing the affairs of the institu- 
tion. At the formation of the present 
Ministry, on the 23d of last November, 
he received his last honorary preferment, 
a seat at the Privy Council. 

Sir W. J. Hope was for thirty years a 
member of the House of Commons. He 
was first elected in 1800 for the Dum- 
fries district of Burghs, and in 1804, on 
the death of Gen. Sir Robert Laurie, 
was chosen for the county of Dumfries, 
which he continued to represent during 
six Parliaments, until the general elec- 
tion of 1830, when he was succeeded by 
his son. 

Sir William Hope was twice married : 
firstly, July 8, 1792, to Lady Anne John- 


stone Hope, eldest daughter of James 
third Earl of Hopetoun, Maid of Hcnour 
to her Majesty, by whom he had two 
daughters and four sons: 1. Elizabeth, 
2. Mary, 3. John James Hope Johnstone, 
esq. who has assumed the name of Jobn- 
stone after his own, and is a claimant 
(through his mother) for the disputed 
title of Marquis of Annandale ; he mar- 
ried in 1816 Alicia-Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Gordon, of Halhead, esq. 
and is now M.P. for Dumfrieshire ; 4. 
Capt. William Hope Jobnstone, now Cap- 
tain of the Britannia, the flag-ship of 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm in the Mediterra- 
nean ; he married, in 1826, Ellen, eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
Bart.; 5. Charies-James, Capt. R.N., 
who married in 1827, Eliza third daugh- 
ter of Joseph Wood, esq. ; and 6. George- 
James, also Capt. R.N. who married in 
1826 Maria, daughter of Joseph Rank- 
ing, esq. Lady Anne Hope having died 
Aug. 28, 1818, Sir William was re-mar- 
ried Oct. 30, 1821, to the Right Hon. 
Maria Countess dowager of Athlone, 
widow of Frederick-William sixth Earl 
of Athlone, daughter of Sir John Eden, 
Bart. and cousin to Eord Auckland and 
Lord Henley. Her Ladyship survives. 

The remains of Sir W.J. Hope were 
interred on the 2lst May, in Johnstone 
church, co. Dumfries. A portrait of him, 
when a Post Captain, was published in 
the Naval Chronicle in 1807. 





Capt. P. Heywoop, R.N. 

Feb. 10. In Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, after a severe and pro- 
tracted illness, aged 57, Captain Peter 
Heywood, R.N. 

Captain Heywood was a son of Peter 
John Heywood, esq. a Deemster of the 
Isle of Man, and Seneschal to his Grace 
the Duke of Atholl, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James Spalding of Whitehaven, 
esq. His grandfather Thomas Heywood, 
esq. was Chief Justice of the Isle of Man, 
and his aunt was the wife of Adm. Sir 
Thomas Pasley. He was born at his 
father’s residence, the Nunnery, near 
Douglas, June 6, 1773, and entered the 
Navy as a Midshipman Oct. 11, 1786. 
His first voyage was on board the 
Bounty, that memorable and fatal 
voyage which was fraught with such 
various forms of destruction and distress 
to all who took it. When the mutiny 
occurred, Mr. Heywood, who had not 
then completed his 16th year, was one 
of the two midshipmen who remained 
with Christian,—or to speak more cor- 
rectly, were detained by him. Although 
Lieut. Bligh, on his return home, did 
not Mr. Heywood the justice of distin- 
guishing his criminality from that of the 
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other mutineers, he had declared in 
writing that he had the highest esteem 
for him until the moment of the mutiny, 
and that his conduct during the whole 
voyage had been truly commendable. 
He even went so far as to say to Mr. 
Wilson, the Deputy Receiver-general of 
the Isle of Man, that his greatest hopes 
of suppressing the mutiny were from his 
dependence on Mr. Heywood—a circum- 
stance which shows how little confidence 
he could have bad in the affections of 
the other officers when bis chief depen- 
dence was a boy of fifteen. 

Lieut. Bligh and his companions were 
turned adrift in the launch on the 28th 
of April. The mutineers then proceeded 
with the ship to the island of Toobouai, 
where for some months they maintained 
themselves with difficulty against the 
resistance of the natives. Many of those 
who had not been active in the mutiny, 
then showed themselves reluctant to end 
their days in this miserable exile; and 
on the 11th of September it was decided 
on a show of hands, 16 against 9, that 
the former number should be landed at 
Otaheite, there to await the English 
vessel which it was certain would be 
sent after them, and that the Bounty 
should then be relinquished to Mr. 
Christian and his adherents. 

At the head of the former party was 
Mr. Heywood; and after this arrange- 
ment had been put into execution, the 
sixteen remained for six months in peace 
with the hospitable natives of Otaheite. 
On the 23d of March, 1791, the Pandora 
arrived in Matavia Bay in search of the 
Bounty; and scarcely bad she anchored 
when Messrs. Heywuod and Stewart 
(the other midshipman detained by 
Christian) paddled off in a canoe, and 
made themselves known to her com- 
mander, the late Adm. Edward Edwards, 
They were instantly ordered to be put 
both legs in irons, and their subsequent 
treatment was attended with such seve- 
rity as too plainly showed that Lieut. 
Bligh, in reporting the loss of his ship, 
had made no discrimination between 
the innocent and the guilty, All the 
survivors of the Bounty (except two, 
who had gone to reside in the peninsula 
of Teiarraboo,) were secured in a small 
prison, only fourteen feet in length, 
which was built on the quarter-deck of 
the Pandora ; and in that situation, both 
from the heat and every possible hard- 
ship, nothing was wanting to render 
their situation truly miserable. They 
had already passed four months in this 
condition, when, on the 28th of August, 
the Pandora was wrecked on the reef 
between New Holland and New Guinea ; 
and Midshipman Stewart and three 
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others of the prisoners were drowned in 
their irons! The remaining eight hav- 
ing, almost at the last minute, obtained 
the keys of their shackles, reached the 
shore in safety,—Mr. Heywood by the 
assistance of a plank, until he was pick- 
ed up by a boat. On mustering the sur- 
vivors, it was found that thirty-nine 
men, including the four prisoners, bad 
met with a watery grave. Their suffer- 
ings and privations were not, however, 
yet concluded ; the prisoners were kept at 
a distance from the tents formed for the 
crew, without the least covering to pro- 
tect their naked bodies from the scorch- 
ing rays of a vertical sun by day, and 
the chilling effect of heavy dews by night. 
Their food was confined to two ounces 
of bread, and one gill of wine or water a 
day; and this was endured fur three 
days on the sand-bank, and sixteen in 
an open boat at sea, until they arrived 
at Copang on the 16th of September. 
From thence they were conveyed to Ba- 
tavia, and forwarded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in Dutch vessels; and the 
Gorgon 44 brought them hume to Spit- 
head June 19, 1792. 

To the bodily sufferings, of which we 
have given but a very slight sketch (but 
of which a full and very interesting nar- 
rative will be found in Marshall's Royal 
Naval Biography), Mr. Heywood found 
the mental anxieties of a public trial, 
affecting both his honour and his life, 
were now to succeed. The investigation 
took place in September 1792. In a 
plain and unvarnished statement of cir- 
cumstances with regard to his own con- 
duct, he declared that he was entirely 
ignorant of the mutiny before the morn- 
ing on which it took place; that from 
all he could gather from those of the 
officers with whom he had the opportu- 
nity of speaking, it was the general opi- 
nion that certain destruction awaited 
those who were dismissed in the launch 
with Lieut, Bligh; and that self-pre- 
servation, that first law of nature, was 
the sole motive that induced him to re- 
solve to remain in the ship; to which 
alternative he was finally forced by an or- 
der of Christian to keep Messrs. Hey woud 
and Stewart below, which was done un- 
til the launch was far astern. Since, 
however, according to the tenor of mar- 
tial law, the man who stands neuter in 
cases of mutiny is equally culpable with 
him who lifts bis arm against his supe- 
riur, the Court did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Mr. Heywood guilty, but with 
the strongest recommendations to the 
mercy of the Crown. 

Some interesting particulars of his 
resigned and Christian spirit at this 
awful crisis will be found in the work 
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before mentioned ; and among them tbe 
following extract from a letter written 
by one of his brothers : ‘* Peter is sitting 
by me, making an Otaheitean vocabu- 
Jary, and so happy and intent upon it, 
that I have no opportunity of saying a 
word to him. TI assure you he is at pre- 
sent in exvellent spirits, and I am per- 
fectly convinced they get better and bet- 
ter every day.’’ 

On the 27th of Out. 1792, Mr. Hey- 
wood received the King’s free and un- 
conditional pardon; and after the docu- 
ment bad been read to him by Capt. 
Montagu, he addressed that officer in 
the following terms, the sincerity of 
which was amply proved by his subse- 
quent conduct : **Sir,—When the sen- 
tence of the law was passed upon me, I 
received it, I trust, as became a man; 
and if it had been carried into execution, 
I should have met my fate, I hope, in a 
manner becoming a Christian. Your 
admonition cannot fail to make a last- 
ing impression on my mind. I receive 
with gratitude my Sovereign’s mercy, 
for which my future life shall be faith- 
fully devoted to his service.” 

It will readily be supposed that, after 
his release, Mr. Heywood lost no time 
in hastening to the arms of his family ; 
by whose affectionate care his health, 
which had been greatly impaired by his 
long confinement and unmerited suffer- 
ings, was at length completely re-esta- 
blished. Lord Hood, who had presided 
at his trial, earnestly recommended him 
to embark again as a Midshipman with- 
out delay, and offered to take him under 
his own patronage, in the Victory. This, 
however, was declined by his uncle, 
Commodore Pasley, whose ship the Bel- 
lerophon he joined on the 17th of May, 
1793; and who soon after placed him 
in the Niger frigate, Capt. the Hon. A. 
Legge, with whom he served as Mas- 
ter’s Mate until the 23d Sept. following, 
when he joined the Queen Charlotte, 
the flag-ship of Earl Howe’s fleet. 

In that ship Mr. Heywood served as 
Signal Midsbipman and Master’s Mate, 
under his Lordship’s own eye, and the 
commands of Sir Hugh C. Christian and 
Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, who, toge- 
ther with Sir Roger Curtis, the Captain 
of the Fleet, were members of bis Court 
Martial, and who all gave him the most 
flattering proofs of their regard and es- 
teem. In the actions with the French 
fleet of May 28 and 29, and June l, 
1794, Mr. Heywood did his duty on the 
quarter-deck as an aid-de-camp to Sir 
A. S. Douglas; and after the return of 
the victorious fleet to Spithead, he was 
selected to be one of the two midship- 
men appointed to attend the side, when- 
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ever the King visited the Queen Char- 
lotte. 

In March 1795, Mr. Heywood was 
appointed Lieutenant in the Incendiary 
fireship, and in the following month to 
la Nymphe of 40 guns, Capt. George 
Murray, which on the 23d of June was 
present at the capture of three French 
line-of-battle ships, by Lord Bridport’s 
fieet near l’Orient. 

In Jan. 1796 Lieut. H. was appointed 
to the Fox, of 32 guns, in which he serv- 
ed on the North Sea station until the 
ensuing summer, when she sailed for 
India, as convoy to the outward bound 
trade. On her arrival at the Cape of 
Good Hope, he became the Senior Lieu- 
tenant, and in that capacity he conti- 
nued until June 18, 1798, when he re- 
moved with his Captain the present Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, into the Suffolk, a 
third rate, bearing the flag of Vice-Adm. 
Rainier. In Aug. 1800 he was promoted 
to the command of the Vulean bomb, 
which he joined at Amboyna. He sub- 
sequently commanded the Trincomalee 
of 18 guns, Trident 64, Leopard 50, and 
Dedaigneuse frigate. His post commis- 
sion was confirmed by the Admiralty 
April 5, 1603, and he remained on the 
East India station chiefly employed on 
contidential detached services, until 
Jan. 1805, when he resigned his ship, 
and returned home. While command- 
ing the Leopard, Capt. Heywood was 
ordered to survey the east coast of Cey- 
lon, much of which was then entirely 
unknown. Qn his passage to England 
he met with James Horsburgh, esq. 
(the present hydrographer to the East 
India Company), to whose works he 
gave considerable assistance; and on 
his return he presented all his charts to 
the Admiralty, who published many of 
them with his name. 

In October 1806 Rear-Adm. George 
Murray selected Capt. Heywood for his 
flag-Captain in the Polyphemus 64; 
which was employed in the unsuccess- 
ful expedition for the recovery of Buenos 
Ayres, and of which he retained the 
command to May 1808. He subse- 
quently acted as Captain of the Done- 
gal, during the absence of her proper 
commander Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and 
on the )8th March, 1809, received the 
thanks of the Admiralty for his gal- 
lantry in the attack on three French 
frigates, which were destroyed in the 
Sable d'Olonne. 

In May 1809 he was appointed to the 
Nereus, a new 36-gun frigate, in which 
he served fur some time on the Channel 
and Mediterranean stations. He return- 
ed to England with the remains of that 
great and good officer, Vice-Adm. Lord 
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Collingwood, in April 1810. He was 
afterwards employed for three years on 
the coast of South America, with the 
exception of a short visit home in Jan. 
1812, and received the thanks of seve- 
ral mercantile bodies fur the protection 
he had afforded to their commercial in- 
terests. Having been appointed to the 
Montagu 74, he took his final departure 
in the summer of 1813, and after refit- 
ting at Portsmouth, was employed for 
some months on the North Sea station. 

In 1815, when Napoleon Buonaparte 
returned from Elba, Capt. Heywood 
joined Lord Exmouth’s fleet in the Me- 
diterranean; and he afterwards conti- 
nued the senior officer at Gibraltar, 
until ordered to accompany his Lord- 
ship on his first mission to the Barbary 
States, in Feb. 1816. The Montagu was 
paid off at Chatham July 16 following. 

Capt. Heywood married on the 31st of 
the same month, Frances, only daughter 
of Francis Simpson, esq. of Plean House, 
Stirlingshire. 

Capt. Henry Foster, F.R.S., 

Feb. 6. Drowned in the river Chagres, 
in the isthmus of Darien, aged 36, Com- 
mander Henry Foster, of H.M.S, Chan- 
ticleer, F.R.S. 

Captain Foster was one of the com- 
panions of Sir Edward Parry in his 
voyages to the Arctic regions, aud was 
commissioned in 1828 to make a voyage 
of scientific discovery in the Chanticleer. 
The establishment of meridians, or, in 
other words, the correct measurement 
of the difference of longitude between 
several places, is perhaps the greatest 
benefit which can now be bestowed on 
navigation. Capt. Foster, having ex- 
tended his observations across the Isth- 
mus of Darien to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, had formed a connecting link in 
the grand chain of these observations, 
from which it will be comparatively 
easy to carry them round the world. 

By his zeal, efficiency, and persever- 
ance, Capt. Foster had attained, within 
a comparatively short period, a proud 
eminence among the scientific members 
of his profession. His life was lost from 
the sail by which he was holding over 
the side of a canoe, accidentally giving 
way; he fell overboard, and the ra- 
pidity of the stream immediately car- 
ried him beyond the reach of assistance. 
His body having been found by the In- 
dians, was interred at Chagres, where 
the following inscription has been placed 
on a brass plate in Fort St. Lorenzo: 

**This tablet is erected by the late 
Senior Lieutenant and Officers of H.B.M. 
sloop Chanticleer, to perpetuate the 
memory of their late Commander, Henry 


Foster, F.R S., who was drowned in the 
river Chagres on the 6th of Feb. 1831, 
while measuring the difference of longi- 
tude between Panama and Chagres. 
This talented and distinguished officer 
was employed in nautical aud astrono- 
mical science, having nearly completed 
his mission of three years’ duration. He 
fell at his post,—ripe in honours, but 
young in years. Aitat. 56.” 





Ligut.-GENERAL AYLMER. 

Feb. 5. At Durham, in the house of 
Thomas Hopper, esq. aged G1, Arthur 
Aylmer, esq. of Walworth Castle, a 
Lieut.-General in the army, for many 
years an acting magistrate for the 
county of Durham and North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and Chairman of the Quar- 
ter Sessions of the county Palatine. 

He was a younger son of Sir Fitz- 
gerald Aylmer, the seventh Baronet, of 
Donadea Castle,co. Kildare, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Fenton Cole, of 
Silver Hill, co. Fermanagh, esy. ; and 
was uncle to Sir Gerald-George Aylmer, 
the present Baronet. He was appointed 
Major in the Manx Fencibles, Nov. 1, 
1794; Lieut.-Colonel in the 68th foot, 
Jan. 1, 18003; and afterwards of the 4th 
foot ; Colonel in the army 1810; Major- 
General 1813; and Lieut.-General 1825. 

He obtained a footing in the county 
of Durbam by marriage with the only 
daughter of John Harrison, of Walworth 
Castle, esq. and having been long a very 
active Magistrate, was elected Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions, as suc- 
cessor to William Hutchinson, of Egles- 
ton, esq. The duties of that station be 
fulfilled with exemplary attention. He 
frequently also officiated as Foreman of 
the Grand Jury. The strictest integrity 
and the highest gentlemanly feeling, 
accompanied by the most simple and 
unassuming manners, rendered him an 
object of general respect and regard; 
and in every domestic relation he was 
most amiable. His charities were large 
and unostentatious, and the whole 
tenour of his life was influenced by a 
deep and sincere sense of religion. In 
politics Gen. Aylmer was what used to 
be called a Tory, attached to the an- 
cient institutions of the land, and averse 
to rash or violent attempts at innova- 
tion; but his politics were never car- 
ried into private life, and he lived on 
terms of intimacy with many valued 
friends who differed from him in opi- 
nion. 

General Aylmer’s health bad been 
Jong declining, and perhaps too perse- 
vering attention to his official duties 
hastened the catastrophe. He was taken 
ill at the Easter Quarter Sessions, and 
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expired at the house of his friend Tho- 
mas Hopper, esq. in the Bailey, Dur- 
ham. His remains were interred in his 
parish church of Heighington, 

Gen. Aylmer has left an only son, 
John Harrison Aylmer, now an under- 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and two daughters, the younger of 
whom, Grace, is the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Pasley Vivian, Vicar of Welling- 
borough in Northamptonshire. 

Gen. Aylmer is succeeded as Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions by John 
Hopper Williamson, of Whickham, esq. 
second son of Robert Hopper William- 
son, esq. the venerable ex-Recorder of 
Newcastle, and Temporal Chancellor of 
the Diocese. 





Sir James Dewar. 

Nov. 25. At Bombay, aged 33, the 
Hon. Sir James Dewar, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at that 
Presidency. The usual ceremonies of 
hoisting the flag at the Castle half staff 
higb, and firing minute guns were duly 
observed, and in the evening the re- 
mains of the deceased were attended to 
their final deposit in St. Thomas’s 
Church by almost every member of so- 
ciety, and a large concourse of the na- 
tive inhabitants. Henry Gray, esq. and 
John Mill, esq. officiated as chief mourn- 
ers on the occasion, and the pall was 
borne by the Hon. the Governor, his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief, J. 
Romer, esq. W. Newnham, esq. Col. D. 
Barr, and Sir Charles Malcolm. 

Sir James Dewar arrived in India in 
June, 1827, with permission to practise 
as a barrister in the Supreme Court. He 
had previously practised for some years 
in England, and there acquired a know- 
ledge of his profession which, joined to 
great talents, soon secured to him a pro- 
portion of the business at Bombay, and 
at the commencement of 1828 scarcely 
a barrister enjoyed so large a share of 
practice. On the departure for England 
of Mr. Grant, Sir James Dewar was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Crown, from which 
office he was removed to officiate as 
Advocate- general, on the transfer of Mr. 
Norton’s services to Madras. In this 
last office Sir James Dewar was con- 
firmed by the Court of Directors, and 
continued zealously to execute its func- 
tions until he was raised to the Bench, 
in succession to Sir Edward West. 

The circumstances attending Sir 
James Dewar's elevation to that distin- 
guished office, added to a recollection of 
the earnestness with which he had per 
formed the arduous duties of Advocate- 
general at a perilous crisis, had strongly 
disposed the public to cast a jealous eye 
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on all bis official acts; yet so firm and 
unbending was he in his judicial capa- 
city, that long anterior to his decease he 
had ‘* bought golden opinions of all sorts 
of men.” 

In person Sir James Dewar was tall 
and well formed, and his countenance 
was singularly pleasing and intelligent. 
His manners were particularly graceful 
and engaging, and his conversation re- 
markable for its brillianey, while his 
addresses from the Bench, and on other 
public vuccasions, were distinguished 
alike for their power and the fluency 
with which they were delivered. Tothe 
humblest individual he was kind and 
affable. As a husband and a father, 
who shall speak his loss? 





JoHN ABERNETHY, Eso, F.R.S. 

April 20. At Enfield, aged 66, John 
Abernethy, esq. F.R.S., the eminent sur- 
geon and anatomical lecturer. 

The town of Abernethy, from which 
this gentleman derived his name, is si- 
tuated a few miles from Perth; but 
with regard to the place of his nativity, 
it is said that he was himself ignorant of 
it. Shortly after his birth, however, bis 
parents had taken up their abode in 
London. After imbibing the elementary 
principles of grammatical and classical 
instruction at a day-schoolin Lothbury, 
he was apprenticed to Mr., afterwards 
Sir Charles Blick, surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, under whose aus- 
pices he pursued his studies to great ad- 
vantage. Thus early in his career in 
life he is said to have indulged in those 
eccentricities in manner which distin- 
guished him in afterlife. Much of Mr. 
Abernethy’s celebrity, backed as it un- 
doubtedly was by great professional 
skill, may be ascribed to this circum- 
stance. About this period he is related 
to have attended the lectures in the 
habit of a groom, which acquired for 
him the appellation of ‘the ostler;” 
notwithstanding which, and his oddi- 
ties in conversation and_ behaviour, 
he made himself practically convers- 
ant with his profession; and, with- 
out exhibiting anything like uncom- 
mon attainments, excited expectations 
which have not been disappointed. 
On the resignation of Mr. Pott, he be- 
came assistant surgeon at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; and afterwards suc- 
ceeded that gentleman as Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Surgery. Soon after, Mr. 
Abernethy appeared as an author, and 
published ‘* Surgical Observations,” and 
** Lectures Explanatory of Mr. Hunter’s 
Opinions of the Vital Processes,” with 
a Hunterian Oration, giving a further 
account of Mr. Hunter's labours and 
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character. He also wrote fur Dr. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia the anatomical and 
physiological articles included under the 
letters A and B. His publication of 
which the greatest number has been 
printed, as be was accustomed to recom- 
mend bis patients to ‘‘ read my book,” 
is entitled **On Local Diseases, Aneu- 
risms, and Disorders of the Digestive 
Organs.” His works are altogether 
comprised in six octavo volumes. 

Qn Dr. Marshall relinquishing his po- 
pular lectures at Thavies Inn, Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s class increased, as did bis practice. 
He was some time Professor of Anatomy 
to the corporation of Surgeons. In his 
essay, he published an account of cases 
in which he had tied the external iliac 
artery for aneurism, a bold and merito- 
rious operation. This improvement in 
the science established his fame, and 
added to the credit of the English school 
of surgery throughout Europe. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, by the reputation 
of Mr. Abernethy, advanced rapidly, and 
was esteemed as the first in the metro- 
polis. On the death of his former mas- 
ter, Sir Charles Blick, Mr. A. was elected 
surgeon in his room—and was at one 
time considered as the best lecturer on 
anatomy, surgery, and pathology in 
London. He was ever zealous in im- 
pressing on the minds of his pupils, that 
the education of asurgeon is never com- 
plete, but that his whole life should be a 
course of study. He was opposed to the 
division of surgery into distinct depart- 
ments, as oculist, aurist, &c. He con- 
sidered the whole as essentially con- 
nected, and that no man properly edu- 
cated should be ignorant of the diseases 
which those divisions embrace. Mr. A. 
was one of the court of assistants of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and one of 
the Curators of their Museum ; he was 
also an honorary member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, and of 
the Medical Societies of Paris and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Abernethy’s mode of treatment in 
cases of dyspepsia, &c. was very simple, 
yet extremely successful. His manners 
were uncourteous and coarse, frequent- 
ly impatient, and occasionally very ab- 
rupt to a complaining sufferer. A large 
collection might be made of the anec- 
dotes which have been related of his ec- 
centric behaviour; but, as more appro- 
priate to the present occasion, we will 
conclude with two commemorative of the 
generous forbearance he was always de- 
sirous to exercise with respect to remu- 
neration, towards persons who he knew 
would be inconvenienced by great ex- 
pense. They are duly authenticated by 
an old correspondent (lately deceased), 
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who in the first instance speaks from 
his own experience :— 

“In the year 1812, Llacerated my left 
tendon Achillis, and, after ineffectual at- 
tempts at cure by other professional 
men, consulted Abernethy. On quitting 
his house, I asked when my next visit 
should be paid? ‘ Your recovery will be 
slow :’ said he, ‘if you do not feel much 
pain, depend upon it you are gradually 
getting round; if you do feel much pain, 
then come again—but mot else. I don’t 
want your money.’ 

**In the year 1818, Lieut. D. fell from 
his horse on a paved street in London, 
and fractured his skull and arm, whilst 
his horse trod on his thigh, and griev- 
ously injured the limb. Abernethy was 
the surgeon nearest to the young man’s 
lodgings; he was sent for: be came, and 
attended daily. After the lapse of 
months, convalescence took place amidst 
great weakness, when Abernethy en- 
joined the adoption of shell-fish die. at 
Margate. His grateful patient requested 
information as to the amount of bis pe- 
cuniary debt for professional aid and 
eare? Abernethy smiled, and said, 
* Who is that young woman?’ ‘She is 
my wife” ‘ What is your rank in the 
army?’ ‘I ama balf-pay Lieutenant.’ 
*Oh! very well; wait till you are a Ge- 
neral, then come and see me, and we'll 
talk about it.’” 

An animated portrait of Mr. Aber- 
nethy by Sir Thomas Lawrence, has 
been engraved in folio, and is copied in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Rev. Epwarp Davies. 

Feb... At Bishopston, co. Glamor- 
gan, aged 75, the Rev. Edward Davies, 
Chancellor of Brecon, Rector of Bishops- 
ton and Lianwair Orlledyn, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Lianbedr Painscastle ; 
author of ‘‘ Celtic Researches,” &c. 

Mr. Davies was born in Radnorshire, 
of humble parentage; and entered the 
Church with very moderate expecta- 
tions. In 1788 he published a small 
volume of juvenile verses under the 
title of Vacunalia; and about 1796, 
anonymously in two vols. a little tale 
called Eliza Powell, or Trials of Sensi- 
bility. In 1801 he was resident as Cu- 
rate at Olveston near Thornbury in 
Gloucestershire, when his essays on 
Celtic antiquities first attracted the 
notice of the late Mr. Justice Hardinge. 
That gentleman encouraged him to en- 
ter into a long correspondence, part of 
which was privately printed, in order to 
make his merits better known (see our 
vol. LXX1I. p. 990); in short, so warmly 
did Mr. Hardinge exert himself in his 
favour, that he not only procured for 
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bim a numerous list of subscribers to 
his works, but the more valuable, be- 
cause more lasting advantage, of prefer- 
ment in the church. 

His neighbours, by whom he was 
much beloved, also warmly subscribed 
to his projected work, because he was 
threatened with loss of sight. It at 
length appeared in 1804, under the title 
of “Celtic Researches on the origin, 
traditions, and languages of the An- 
cient Britons ; with some introductory 
sketches on Primitive Suciety.”” In 
1809 Mr. Davies published ‘‘ The Rites 
and Mythology of the British Druids, 
ascertained by national documents, and 
compared with the general traditions 
and customs of Heathenism, as illus- 
trated by the most eminent Antiquaries 
of ourage. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing ancient poems and extracts, with 
some remarks on ancient British coins.”’ 
1809, 8vo. This last publication was 
very severely criticised in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

Mr. Davies was for some time Master 
of the Grammar School at Chipping Sud- 
bury near Bristol. He was presented to 
Llanbedr Painscastle in 1802; and col- 
lated to Bishopston and to Lianwair 
Orlledyn in 1816, the former being in 
the patronage of the see of Llandaff, 
and the latter of the see of St. David's. 

In 1824 Mr. Davies was nominated, 
on the recommendation of his patron 
Bishop Burgess, the President, one of 
the Royal Associates of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. 





M. bu Petit-Tuouars. 

May 11. M. Aubert du Petit-Thouars, 
member of the Institute; of the Royal 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Philo- 
mathic Societies of Paris; and Knight 
of the order of St. Louis. 

This gentleman, born in 1756, at the 
chateau of Boumois, in Anjou, was edu- 
cated at the college of La Fleche. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the regi- 
ment de la Couronne, as a sous-lieute- 
nant; but it has been his decided taste 
for natural philosophy, and especially 
for botany, which has raised him to the 
high degree of consideration he enjoyed 
in the capital of France. 

A brother of M. du Petit-Thouars held 
the rank of Captain in the French Navy; 
he was killed at the battle of Aboukir. 
The brothers had formed, in 1792, the 
project of a voyage of discovery, one 
particular object of which was to seek 
after La Perouse; they had sold a con- 
siderable part of their property to defray 
the expenses of the undertaking; and 
M. du Petit-Thouars set out on foot, for 
Brest, to join the vessel fitted out for 


that purpose: his zeal for botanical re- 
search inducing him to walk through a 
country which he had not yet seen. As 
he pursued his course, deviating at times 
into the woods and fields, to look after 
new descriptions of plants, he was as+ 
sailed by the commencement of those 
horrors which the Revolution brought 
upon France. Being arrested as a sus- 
pect, he was conducted to Quimper, 
where he remained a considerable time 
in prison. On reaching Brest, he found 
that his brother had sailed. He followed 
him to the Isle of France, but was too 
late to rejoin him. As his means did 
not permit him to hire another vessel, 
he remained ten years in that colony, 
and was occupied with cultivation and 
botany, during the whole period, ex- 
cepting a few months that he passed in 
Madagascar. 

M. du Petit-Thouars returned to 
France in 1802, and for above twenty 
years was director of the Pepiniére 
Royale du Roule. He has published the 
following works: ‘ Melanges de Bo- 
tanique ;” “ Dialogues sur |’Histoire Na- 
turelle ;’’ ‘* Essai sur la Vegetation ;” 
and researches on the * Orchides ;’”’ be- 
sides which he has given public lectures 
on botany, and devoted the leisure of 
ten years to an unfinished work on the 
plants of the southern African islands. 

This persevering naturalist possessed 
a most retentive memory; he was prized 
by the learned for his erudition; while 
his benevolent disposition obtained him 
the gratitude of many whose distress he 
was able to alleviate, and the sincere 
esteem of all who knew him. His re- 
mains were interred on the 13th, at the 
burial-ground of Mont Parnasse. 


—_@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. William Frederick Bird, Rector 
of Widmorepool, Notts. He was of Sid- 
ney coll. Camb. B.A. 1806, and was pre- 
sented to Widmorepool in 1812. 

The Rev. William Bury, Rector of St. 
Lawrence, Winchester, and Fellow of New 
college, Oxford. He took the degree of 
M.A. in 1824; and was curate at St. Law- 
rence, Winchester, when, on the death of 
Dr. Gabell, early in the present year, the 
parishioners sent a petition to the Lord 
Chancellor requesting the presentation 
might be conferred on Mr. Bury, to which 
his Lordship was happy to acquiesce. 

At Lyncombe, Somerset, aged 60, the 
Rev. Benjamin Cracknell, D.D. 

The Rev. Robert Hamond, Rector of Harp- 
ley and Great Bircham, Norfolk. He took 
the degree of B.A. as a member of Emanuel 
coll. Camb. 1808, was elected a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, and proceeded M.A. 1811. 
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At Bath, aged 84, the Rev. William 
Holmes, Rector of Normanton-on-Soar, 
Notts, and of Thimbleby, Linc. He was 
of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1771, M.A. 
1774, was presented to Normanton in 1777, 
and to Thimbleby in 1778. 

At Plymouth, in his 80th year, the Rev. 
G. Jope, retired Chaplain of the Dockyard 
at that port. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Russell, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of Hereford, Master of 
St. Ethelbert’s Hospital in that city, and 
Vicar of Dilwyn and Bishop’s Upton, in 
the same county. He was collated to the 
prebend of Norton in 1800, to Dilwyn in 
1822 by Bishop Huntingford, and presented 
to Bishop’s Upton in the latter year by the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The Rev. Henry St. George, Incumbent 
of the Union of Aghadoe, co. Carlow. 

March 22. At Framlingham, the Rev. 
Charles Barlee, LL.B. Rector of Fritton, 
to which he was instituted in 1788, and for 
many years an active magistrate for Suffolk. 

April 18. At Louth, the Rev. John 
Emeris, Rector of Little Staughton, Bed. 
and Perp. Curate of Alvingham and North 
Cockerington, Linc. He was of Corpus 
Christi coll, Oxf. M.A. 1796, B.D. 1804 ; 
was collated to Alvingham and Cockerington 
in 1820 by the Bishop of Lincoln; and 
presented to Little Staughton in 1826 by 
his college. 

April 20. At Alphington, near Exeter, 
aged 86, the Rev. William Ellicomte, Rec- 
tor of that parish, to which he was instituted 
in 1780. 

April 28. At Islington, near London, 
aged 54, the Rev. William Loggin, Rector 
of Long Marston, Glouc. and Woolfordis- 
worthy, Devon. He was of Corpus Christi 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1809, was instituted to 
Long Marston in 1808 on his own presen- 
tation, and to his other church in 1830. 

Aged 24, the Rev. Richard Walker Thom- 
linson, B.A. Curate of Skipton. 

April 29. Aged 77, the Rev. John 
Baynes, Rector of Exton, Hants, and an 
acting magistrate for that county. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1777, as 
third Wrangler, first Chancellor’s Medallist, 
and second Smith’s prizeman; M.A. 1780; 
and was collated to Exton in 1794, by the 
Hon. Dr. North, then Bp. of Winchester. 

At his seat, Gawdy-hall, Norfolk, aged 
57, the Rev. John Holmes, Rector of All 
Saints and St. Nicholas, Southelmham, 
Suffolk. He was of Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1796, M.A. 1799, and was presented to his 
united livings in 1820, by Alex. Adair, esq. 

April 30. At Bath, the Rev. Francis 
Coke, Prebendary of Hereford, Rector of 
Glandestrey, Radnorshire, and Vicar of Sel- 
kirk, Herefordsh. He was of King’s coll. 
Camb. M.A. 1801; was collated to the 
prebend of Pyon Parva in 1800, was pre- 
sented to Glandestrey in 1810, by the Prince 
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of Wales, and to Selkirk in 1821 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford. 

At Alnwick, aged 83, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Turnbull, D.D. of Dalladies. 

May 5. At Lambeth, the Rev. Isaac 
Jackman, Rector of Ashley cum Silverley, 
and Vicar of Kirtling, Camb.; for twenty- 
five years Preacher at the Chapel of the 
Philanthropic Society, Lecturer at St. 
Clement’s Danes, and Chaplain to the Asy- 
lum for Indigent Blind, aud the Royal 
Humane Society. He was presented to his 
two small liviogs in Cambridgeshire by the 
Earl of Guildford in 1812. It is proposed 
to publish for the benefit of his family, some 
‘* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and on the Catechism and Liturgy of the 
Church of England, preached at tie Philan- 
thropic Society’s Chapel.” 

May 6. At Althorne, Essex, the Rev. 
Henry Fothergill, M.A. Rector of that pa- 
rish and Cricksea. 

May 7. Aged 64, the Rev. Thomus 
Vialls, of Radnor House, Twickenham. He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1792, as 16th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1795. 

May 10. At Rochester, aged 67, the Rev. 
Samuel Browne, Rector of Wouldham and 
Kingsdown, and a Minor Canon of Roches- 
ter. He was of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1809; became a Minor 
Canon of Rochester in 1814, was collated 
to Wouldham in 1816 by Bishop King, 
and presented to Kingsdown in 1824, by 
the Dean and Chapter. 

May 17. At Morchard, Devon, the 
Rev. John Comyns Churchill, formerly Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. 1800, and pro- 
ceeded B,D. 1807. 

May 23. At Crawley, Hants, in his 40th 
year, the Rev. Henry Thomas Dampier, 
Rector of that parish, Vicar of Westwrat- 
ting, Cambridgesh., and Prebendary of Ely. 
He was the eldest son of the late Sir Henry 
Dampier, Judge of the King’s Bench; was 
lately Fellow of King’s coll. Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819; 
was presented to Crawley in 1817, by the 
Hon. Dr. North, then Bp. of Winchester ; 
to Westwratting in 1821 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely, and collated to his prebend 
by Bp. Sparke in 1829. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Edward Simeon 
Remington, Minister of St. Michael’s, Lich- 
field, and Principal Surrogate of the dio- 
cese of Lichfield and Coventry. He was of 
St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1780. The 
following epitaph to the father and brother 
of this gentleman is on a tablet in Lichfield 
Cathedral :—‘* Sacred to the memory of 
Daniel William Remington, M.A. Sub- 
chantor of this cathedral, and Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Lichfield; he died Dec. 11, 1788, 
aged 74. Mary, relict of Daniel William 
Remington, died Feb. 21, 1806, aged 80, 
William Remington, M.A. twenty-three 
years the faithful and zealous Minister of 
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St. Michael’s, and institutor of the first 
Sunday school in Lichfield, died June 16, 
1826, aged 70 years.” 

May 25. At St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, aged 36, the Rev. Aaron Browne ; 
who terminated his life by cutting his throat. 
He had complained on the previous evening 
of a depression of spirits, but no other mo- 
tive is known for the committal of this fatal 
act. An inquest was held, and a verdict of 
insanity returned. Mr. Browne had only 
arrived in college one day before. Mr. 
Browne graduated H.A. 15821, M.A. 182-. 

At Woodbridge, aged 82, the Rev. John 
Clarke, Rector of Martlesham, and Per- 
petual Curate of Brightwell, Suffolk. He 
was of Queen’s coll. Camb. LL.B 1771, 
and was presented to Brightwell in 1801. 

At Wheyborne House, near Farnham, aged 
63, the Rev. George West, Rector of Stoke 
next Guildford, Perpetual Curate of Seale, 
Surrey, and Chaplain to the Earl of Orford. 
Mr. West was born at Farnham, April 24, 
1768, and matriculated at the age of eigh- 
teen at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he 
attained the degree of M.A. in 1798. He 
was instituted to the Rectory of Stoke, on 
the presentation of his father, in 1795, and 
in 1797 married Sarah, the only daughter and 
heiress of the late Francis Creuz, esq. of 
Beddington, Surrey, and Howfield, Essex ; 
and niece to John Creuzé, esq. of Wood- 
bridge House, High Sheriff of Surrey 1788. 
Mr. West was presented to the small Per- 
petual Curacy of Seale by the Archdeacon 
of Surrey, in 1823. It may be truly said 
of him that, with distinguished abilities as 
a preacher, he was the poor man’s friend. 
He was the author of the Observations on 
Friendly Societies noticed in our vol. xcix. 
pt. ii. 155. 

June 2. At Southwell, aged 79, the 
Rev. Henry Houson, Rector cf Howerby 
with Beesby, Linc. Vicar of Bleesby and 
Aslacton, Notts. and Vicar of Southwell. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. where he graduated B.A. 1776 as 
fourth Wrangler, M.A.1779; was presented 
to the Vicarage of Southwell in 1784 by the 
then Prebendary of Normauton; to How- 
erby in 1797, and to Bleasby, both by the 
Chapter of Southwell. 

June 3. At Sheepshead, Leicestershire, 
aged 80, the Rev. Charles Allsopp, Rector 
of Little Ashby, and for fifty-five years 
Vicar of Sheepshead. He was presented to 
the latter church by Sir Wm. Gordon, 
K.B., in 1777, and to the former in 1788 
by the Crown. 

June 7. At St Helen’s, Cumberland, 
aged 58, the Rev. John Benson. 

June 11. At Durham, advanced in age, 
the Rev. John Clarke, Vicar of Bellingham, 
Northumberland, sub-Curate of Witton Gil- 
bert, and for thirty years a Minor Canon of 
Durham. 

At Bognor, the Rev. Bartholomew Mid- 
dleton, Subdean and Vicar Choral of Chi- 
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chester, and Vicar of Westdean. He was of 
Magd. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1787; was ap- 
pointed a Vicar of Chichester cathedral in 
1786, and presented to Westdean by the 
Dean and Chapter in the same year. 

June 14. At his prebendal house, Bris- 
tol, aged 76, the Rev. Francis Randolph, 
D.D. Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Vicar of Banwell, Som. and a Prebendary 
of Bristol. He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780; was col- 
lated to his stall at Bristol in 1791, by 
Bishop Wilson ; was presented to St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, by the Duke of Bedford, in 
1817, and to Banwell in the same year by 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol. 


—_o— 
LONDON DEATHS. 


Jan. At Greenwich, Charles Derrick, 
esq. for many years Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Stores at the Navy Office, from 
which office he had retired for a few years 
on the customary allowance. He was the 
author of ‘* Memoirs of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Royal Navy,” published in 4to, 
1816, some collections in continuation of 
which he communicated to this Magazine 
in the years 1828 and 1829. His library 
was sold by auction at Greenwich in March 
last. He left an only son Charles Derrick, 
esq. who survived his father only to the 
month of June. 

May 31. Aged 47, Mr. Herring, a po- 
pular low comedian at the minor theatres. 

Lately. Mrs, Mary Gibbs, eldest dau. of 
late Mr. George Tesseyman, of Northaller- 
ton, and niece of late William ‘Tesseyman, 
esq. an eminent bookseller in York. 

June 18. In John-st. America-sq. aged 
71, William Parker, esq. a native of Kilmar- 
nock, ove of the oldest Canada merchants 
resident in London. 


June 21. At Camberwell, aged 71, Mr. 
Skilbeck. 
June 24. In Upper Norton-st. aged 56, 


Mrs. Hyde. 

Elizabeth, wife of Robert Martin Leake, 
esq. of Gower-st. 

At James-st. Buckingham-gate, Col. Sir 
Ralph Hamilton, of Olivestob, North Britain. 

June 25. Aged 66, Martha, wife of the 
Rev. John Hobson, Notting-hill. 

June 28. The Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess of Eldon, eldest dau. of Aubone 
Surtees, esq. of Newcastle. 

At Kentish-town, aged 56, P. Hurd, esq. 
of the firm of Messrs. Hurd aud Johnson, 
solicitors, Temple. 

June 30, In Camden Town, aged 60, J. 
Worrall, esq. late of Leeds. 





Berks.—June 28. At Windsor Castle, 
aged 58, quarter-master D. Williams. 

Devon.—June 23. Mary Louisa Pitt, 
daughter of late Capt. G. Luke, R.N. of 
Littlebourne. 
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Essex.—Lalely. At Maldon, aged 45, 
T. Bartlett, esq solicitor of Teignmouth. 

June 21. At Wansted, Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of late John Paris, esq 

Herts.—June 28. At Cheshunt Park, 
aged 87, Mary, relict of Oliver Cromwell, 
esq. and mother of the wife of T. A. Russell, 
esq. She terminated a life of exemplary 
piety with composure and resignation. 

Hunts.—June 28. At Hem ngford Grey, 
aged 67, Anne, widow of Rev. John East- 
wick, vicar of Weekley, Northamptoshire. 

GLoucesTERSHIRE.—June 18. At Clif- 
ton Down, Philip Elliott, esq. 

June 21. At Cheltenham, aged 51, J. 
W. Paxton, esq. of the Bengal civil establish- 
ment. 

Kent.—June 24. At Margate, aged 60, 
G, Crookshank, esq. eldest son of late Right 
Hon. A. Crookshank, of Newton-park, near 
Dublin. 

June 27. At Tunbridge-wells, Julia, 
youngest daughter of late W. F. Woodgate, 
esq. formerly of Somerhill. 

Mipp.esex.—June 23. At Tottenham, 
aged 24, Louisa, youngest dau. of late Rev. 
William Shaw. 

Norrotk.—June 21. In his 70th year, 
Henry Blyth, esq. of Burnham, and on the 
preceding day, aged 56, Sarah, his wife. 

Sator.—May 3. Aged 53, at Broad- 
ward Hall, Charles Bayley Unett, esq. 

Somerset.—May 29. Whilst at his din- 
ner table, aged 77, Wm. Bellet, esq. of Hall 
Hayes House, Sampford Arundel. He had 
been Captain and Adjutant of the West So- 
merset Yeomanry, from the formation of 
that regiment in the year 1794, and a Lieu- 
tenant on half pay of the 22nd regiment of 
Foot, for the last 50 years. 

Lately. At Bath, Ellinor, youngest dau. 
of Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. 

At Wrington, aged 70, Captain Henry 
Hodge, R.M. 

At Hainbury house, Yeovilton, aged 74, 
Win. Trent, esq. 

June 14. At Bath, in his 72d year, Mr. 
John Gale, an old inhabitant, and for many 
years renter of Sydney Gardens. 

June 15. At Bath, aged 84, Chas. Phil- 
lott, esq. banker. He was a native of Bath, 
and senior Member of the Corporation, and 
four times filled the office of Chief Magis- 
trate with uudeviating uprightness and ac- 
knowledged ability. 

StaFrrorp.—June7. AtBurton on-Trent, 
J. Pycroft, esq. 

June 13. Aged 71, Charles Barnes Rob- 
inson, esq. of Hill Ridware. 

Surro.x.—May 21. At Barton Mere, 
near Bury, the wife of Thomas Quayle, esq. 

Surrey.—April 30. At Richmond-park, 
aged 93, the Right Hon. Elizabeth Countess 
dowager of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
grandmother of the present Earl, and aunt 
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to the duke of Marlborough. She was the 
2d dau. of Charles 2d Duke of Marlborough, 
by the Hon. Elizabeth Trevor, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas second Lord Trevor. 
Her Ladyship was married to Henry, 10th 
Earl of Pembroke, March 13, 1756, and 
left his widow Jan. 26, 1794, having given 
Lirth to the late Earl, and one dau. Lady 
Charlot:e Herbert, who died uomar. in 1784. 

May 21. At Addiscomhe, aged 17, Cadet 
William Paterson, eldest son of Capt. Wm. 
Paterson, R.N. Judge in Newfoundland. 

May 22. At Reigate, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Rev. J. Whitaker, M.A. Vicar of 
Pembury, Kent. 

June 10, At Stoke, aged 86, the widew 
of the Rev. J. Simpkinson, Rector of Cliffe, 
Kent, and Vicar of Cobham 

June 26. Aged 4i, at Carshalton, T. 
Gregson, esq. of the Inner Temple, solicitor. 

Sussex,—May 22. At East Bourne, aged 
7, Louisa, youngest dau. of Rev. John Ed- 
wards, Head Master of Bury School. 

May 25. At Chichester, in her 90th 
year, Sarah, widow of William Smith, esq. 
of Horsham Park. 

May 28. At Chichester, aged 78, John 
Peachey, esq. senior Magistrate of the Wes- 
tern Division of the County, and Chairman 
of the Bench at Chichester. 

June 10. Aged 27, Anna, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Fullagar, of Chichester, 

June 20. At Brighton, the wife of T. S. 
Hewitt, of Pentonville and Tokenhouse-yard. 

Warwickx.—June 24. Aged 73, Anne, 
wife of Thomas Lea, esq. of Henley in Arden. 

June 26. At Allesley, aged 86, Richard 
Adams, esq. 

Witts.—June 18. At Devises, aged 37, 
Edmund Fearon Bourke, esq. late of Penu 
House, Amersham. 

Worcester.—-June 19. At Fox-Lideate- 
House, near ‘Vardebigg, the widow of Rich. 
Hemming, esq. whose death is 1ecorded ia 
our number for March, p. 284, and whom 
she survived not three months. She was 
the eldest dau. of Mr. Wells, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and one of the sisters and co- 
heiresses of Edinund Wells, esq. who died in 
1795, Brigade-Major in the service of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company at Rampore, where he 
received his death wound (see vol. Lxv. pt. 
ii. p. 798). 

York.—May 20. At an advanced age, 
Francis Eadon, esq. of Whitby. 

June 19. Aged 70, Thomas Charnock, 
esq. of Monkton Hall, Ripon. 

June 21. At Snaith, aged 39, James 
Wheelhouse, esq. 

June 22. Aged 76, Thos. Hali, esq. col- 
lector of the excise. He had been in the 
excise 54 vears, for 14 collector, and the 
last 12 vears in Yok; and was, from his 
length of service, entitled three years ago to 
retire on full pay, which he declined, 
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June 25. At Skelton, near Howden, 
Thomas Hudson, aged 100. 

June 26. Aged 62, James Thompson, 
esq. of Halifax, for many years an eminent 
solicitor there. 

ScotLanp.—April 13. At Garscube, 
near Glasgow, (the seat of his brother-in- 
law Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, 
Bart.) Sir John Connell, Knt. Procurator of 
the Church of Scotland, and late Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty in that king- 
dom. He received the honour of knight- 
hood April 20, 1826. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Edward Walker, 
esq. proprietor of the Newcastle Courant. 

IrELanD.—April 8. Near Dublin, aged 
40, Commander William Cobbe, R.N. He 
attained that rank in 1814. 

April 27. At Hollybrook, co. Donegal, 
in his 40th year, Lieut. Weiss, R.N. In- 
specting Commander of the Coast Guard for 
the last ten years, He has left a widow and 
eight children. 

Lately. At Templemichael, co. Longford, 
Lady Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Max- 
well, brother to Lord Farnham. Her La- 
dyship was the eldest dau. of Henry-Thos. 
2d Earl of Carrick, by Sarah, 2d dau. and 
coh. (with her sister Catherine Lady Mas- 
sey) of Edw. Taylor, of Askeaton, esq.; she 
was married in 1798, and has left a son, 
Henry Maxwell, esq. M.P. for the county of 
Cavan, and two daughters, the younger of 
whom is the Viscountess Bangor. 

At Balinagar, Owen O’Conor, esq. com- 
monly called O’Conor Don, M.P. for the 
County of Roscommon. His son and heir 
is a candidate to succeed him in the repre- 
sentation. 

In Wexford, Captain Kelly, late of the 
54th regiment. 

At Cork, Capt. Hyde, half-pay 82d foot. 

At Cork, Lieut. M’Cuffry, 4th Dragoons. 

At Cork, Henry Wrixon, esq. late Capt. 
16th Dragoons. 

May 13. At Shannon Bridge, aged 25, 
Lieut. Richard Fitzgerald, 68th Light Inf. 

May 16. At Cashel, Richard Pennefé 
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Jamaica, the property of Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Bart. Robert Lynch, a negro slave, in 
comfortable independent circumstances, who 
perfectly recollected the great earthquake 
which nearly destroyed the town of Port- 
Royal in 1692; and further remembered 
the person and equipages of the Lieut.- 
Governor Sir Henry Morgan, Knt. whose 
third and last Lieut.-Governorship com- 
menced in 1680. Allowing for this early 
recollection the age of ten, this venerable 
old patriarch has been gathered to his fa- 
thers at the age of 150 years. He enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted good health, until 
within a fortnight of his death, walking ge- 
nerally once a week to the last from his hut 
to the works of the property about, the 
distance of one mile and a quarter. 

Lately. At. Jamaica, aged 74, Charles 
Audinet, esq. 

At Mount Grace, in St. James’s, Jamaica, 
aged 120, Mrs. Mary Innes. 

Feb.17. At Trinidad, Lieut. J. B. Gul- 
lifer, R. N. 

March 8. At St. Lucie, Major-Gen. 
George Mackie, C.B. Governor of that co- 
lony. He entered the army in 1794, and 
served in the expedition to the West Indies 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and was at the 
attack of the Vigie, St. Vincent’s, June 10, 
1796. He also served in Grenada the whole 
of the Brigand war. In 1802 he came to 
England on account of ill health, but re- 
turned to the West Indies in 1805. In 
1807 he again visited England, but having 
again returned, was at the siege of Fort 
Dessaix, the capture of Martinique, and 
other important services. 

April 8. In Jamaica, Henry J. Passley, 
esq. representative in the Assembly for the 
parish of Portland. 

April 11. In Jamaica, aged 47, Alex- 
ander Aikman, jun. esq. printer to his Ma- 
jesty and the Hon. House of Assembly in 
that Island, and proprietor and editor of the 
Royal Gazette. He has left a widow and 
eight children; and his father, whom he 

ded in h » still survives. 





ther, esq. of Newpark. He is succeeded in 
his estates by his son Rich. Penefather esq. 
M.P. for Cashel. 

May 18. At Dublin, aged 56, Mr. Tho. 
Smith, Surveying-general Examiner of Ex- 
cise, and late Supervisor of Excise of the 
Huddersfield. District. 

May. 27. At Aghneverna, co. Louth, 
aged 62, the Hon. Baron M’Clelland, up- 
wards of thirty yearsa Judge cf the Court 
of Exchequer. 

June 17. Aged 67, Mary-Anne, widow 
of Windham Quin, esq. and sister of R. 
Dawson, esq. of Dawson Grove, Monaghan. 

West Inpies.—Nov. 8. At Jamaica, 
Geo. Minot, esq. formerly one of the repre- 
sentatives in Assembly for the parish of 
Portland. 

Dec. 5. At Maryland, in St. Andrew's, 


June 5. On his passage from Antigua, 
Charles Constable, esq. second son of J. C, 
Constable, esq. of Battersea. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 14. Col. R. H. 
Hough, Military Auditor-gen. of the Pree 
sidency of Bombay. 

Dec. 27. At Cannonore, aged 22, En- 
sign Edward Wheatstone, 54th reg. second 
son of Major W. late of 53d reg. 

Jan. 19. On board the Lady Macnaugh- 
ton, returning from Madras, aged 28, As- 
sistant-Surgeon Dr. Alexander Urquhart, 
46th regiment. 

April 16. At sea, Capt. Randle Jack- 
son, Bengal Artillery, formerly Aid-de-camp 
to the Marquis Hastings, and late com- 
mandant of artillery at Hingolee, in the 
service of his Highness the Nizam. 

April 20. At Halle, in Saxony, aged 
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70, Augustus Lafontaine, one of the most 
fruitful of modern romance writers. He 
was born at Brunswick, studied divinity in 
the first instance, then undertook the edu- 
cation of General Thadden’s children, and 
in 1789 became chaplain of a Prussian regi- 
ment, which he accompanied in 1792 in the 
campaign against France. After the peace 
of Basle, he retired to Halle, where he has 
lived ever since on a pension granted to him 
by the King of Prussia. 

April29. At sea, Edward, fourth son of 
W.H. Holt, esq. of Enfield. 

May 1. At Rivoli, on his way to Flo- 
rence, Commander Thomas Bury, R. N. 

May... At Kourdefan, in Abyssinia, 
Capt. Woodfall, who had been sent by the 
African Society to penetrate into Africa 
through Abyssinia. 

May 24. At Paris, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
widow of Adm. Sir Geo. Collier, Knt. and 
dau. of Wm. Fryer, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant of Exeter. 

May 28. At Paris, the celebrated M. 
Gregoire, formerly Bishop of Blois, and 
member of the National Convention. 

Lately. Near Rome, in her 32d year, the 
Right Hon. Mary-Lucy Lady Clifford. She 
was the only dau. of Thomas Weld, of Lul- 
worth Castle, in Dorsetshire, esq. (now a 
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Cardinal of the church of Rome) by Lucy, 
dau. of the Hon. Thos, Clifford; was mar- 
ried to her second cousin, the present Lord, 
Aug. 31, 1818, and has left issue a son 
born the following year, and other children. 

June 2. At Paris, the Nestor of French 
literature, Felix Nogaret, born at Versailles 
in 1740. He was known by the name of 
the French Aristenetus, and his last pro- 
duction was a pamphlet, half in prose and 
half in verse, intitled, ** Aristenete, a M. 
Noiret ;” it is dated January 1831. He had 
published, a few weeks before, a declaration 
of war against the Romantiques. The Clas- 
siques have lost in him their Dean. He was 
interred at Pére-la-Chaise. 

June 3. At Lisbon, on his way home 
from Madeira, where he had passed several 
months for the benefit of his health, Henry 
Francis Brooke, esq. only son of the late 
Alderman Brooke, of Bristol. 

June 5. While bathing at Heidelberg, 
in his 18th year, Henry-Hope, youngest son 
of the late James Webbe Tobin, esq. of the 
Island of Nevis and of Bristol. 

June 22. While bathing at Boulogne, 
Edward, second son of J. C. White, esq. of 
Finsbury-place. 

June 24. At Passy, Emma, wife of C. 
Standish, of Standish, Lancashire. 
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1826. Dec. 14. At Paris, M. Jean 
George Treuttel, of the firm of Treuttel 
and Wiirtz, at Strasburg, Paris, and Lon- 
don. He was born at Strasburg in 1744. 
After travelling for several years in the South 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, he be- 
came a partner in the bookselling business 
with M. Bauer at Strasburg, whom he after- 
wards succeeded. At the French Revolu- 
tion, he was instrumental in preserving the 
archives of the city from plunder, by obtain- 
ing a guard from the Princes of Darmstadt 
and Deux-Pounts, whose regiments were in 
garrison there. After, the memorable tenth 
of August, he was displaced from his post 
in the Municipal Council, and retired to 
Versailles, where he continued for two years 
in a sort of detention. There he planned, 
with M, Wiirtz, his nephew, (and subse- 
quently his son-in-law), the foundation of 
his eminent establishment in the three 
cities. He was one of the most active 
members of the Protestant community at 
Paris, and at the time of his death was 
Doyen d’dge of the consistory of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, as well as member of 
several literary societies. He promoted a 
subscription throughout France, for the vil- 
lages of Alsace which were burned by the 
allied troops in the invasion of 1815; and 
undertook the same benevolent office when 
part of his native country suffered from an 


inundation in 1824. Among his friends he 
counted the pious minister Oberlin, and 
promoted zealously the foundation of the 
charity at Le Ban du Roche, which bears 
his name. He was buried near his country 
house at Groslai, where he had founded a 
primary school of instruction for poor Ca- 
tholic children, as well as an asylum for old 
people. His funeral eulogium was pub- 
lished by two Protestant ministers, MM. 
Goepp and Boissard, and several pieces of 
poetry have been composed on his death. 

Vol. xcix. i. 564. Sir Christopher Haw- 
kins published in 1811 ‘ Observations on 
the Tin trade of the ancients in Cornwall, 
and on the ‘Ictis’ of Diodorus Siculus,” in 
royal octavo, with a view of St. Michael's 
Mount. Sir Christopher was a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, 

Vol. c. i. 285. The late Alexander Wil- 
son, sen. esq. type-founder, of a 
was the son of Dr. Alex. Wilson, late Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of 
that City. it was he, who in 1742 intro- 
duced letter-founding into Scotland, and 
whose name is still retained in that firm, in 
token of the respect due to his abilities and 
worth. The business is now carried on by 
his grandsons. 

P. 378. The Rev. Isaac Taylor, whilst 
resident at Lavenham, drew, and engraved 
in forty plates, ‘‘ Specimens of Gothic Or- 
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naments selected from the parish church of 
Lavenham in Suffolk,” published in 4to, 
1796. He had two sons, Isaac and Jeffery 
both of them authors of some repute. The 
death and publications of Mrs. Taylor were 
noticed in vol. c. part ii. pp. 572, 649. 

P. 382 Slain in action, in Chili, April 
17, 1830, Colonel W D. Tupper, a native 
of Guernsey, and nephew to the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Isaee Brock. 

P. 569. The Rev. C. A. Dwarris (who 
died March 20, 1830) was the youngest 
son of the late Wm. D. esq. of Golden- 
grove plantation, in the parish of St. 
George, Jamaica. 

Part ii. p. 93. A younger brother of 
Mr. Whittam, Francis Whittam, esq. com- 
piled the Indices to ten volumes of the 
Journals of the House of Assembly in Ja- 
maica, and died in that island. 

P. 473. The Rev. J. S. Mountain died 
(in his 60th year) at Cornwall in Upper 
Canada, where he had been for thirteen 
years Rector, as he previously was for 
many years of Quebec, where he was most 
affectionately remembered by all classes. 

P.474. The Rev. Thomas Bradley, who 
died at Richmond in Yorkshire, was lately 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School 
of St. Bees; he was appointed to that situa- 
tion about 1817. 

P. 476. The Hon. M. L. Vanneck is 
the wife of Captain Robert Charles Rowley, 
third son of Sir William Rowley, and not 
the widow (as here stated) of the Baro- 
net’s eldest son. 

P. 563. Sir Robert Wigram's will has 
been proved in Doctors’ Commons, and 
probate granted for four hundred thousand 
pouuds personal property, besides freehold 
estates. This enormous amount is in addi- 
tion to the large fortune given during his 
lifetime to his numerous children. 

P. 567. The late C. J. Cholmondeley, 
Esq , of Boxley House, has bequeathed the 
bulk of his fortune, amounting, it is said, to 
nearly 100,000/., to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, for charitable pur- 
poses, the distribution entirely at their dis- 
cretion. Mr. C, has left six pictures to the 
National Gailery. 

P.649. Philip, the eldest brother of the 
late Mr. Huskisson, resides in seclusion on 
n smal] farm at King’s Norton, within four 
miles of Birmingham. In none of the bio- 
graphies which appeared at the time of Mr. 
Huskisson’s death was the existence of his 
brother Philip mentioned. General and 
Captain Huskisson, who attended the fune- 
ral, were stated to be the only surviving 
brothers. 

Vol ci. i. p. 184. Mr. Chamberlain Clark 
was Alderman of Broad-street. not Bread- 
street, Ward. The state execution he wit- 
nessed was that of the Hon. Mr. Ratcliffe, 
not Lord Lovat’s. He married in 1776, 
Margaret, daughter of John Pistor, esq. by 
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whom he left two sons, Richard Henderson 
Clark, esq. and the Rev. John Crosby Clark. 
The price of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s por- 
trait of Mr. Clark was 400 not 700 guineas; 
his bust is not by Chantrey, but by Sievier. 

P. 273. Mr. Bramston married secondly, 
Nov. 18, 1823, Charlotte, 3d dau. of Sir 
Henry Hawley, of Leybourne Grange, Kent, 
Bart. and widow of the Rev. Brook-John 
Bridges, brother to Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, 
of Goodnestone in Kent, Bart. 

P, 283. Capt. James Webber Cairnes, 
R.N. was step-son to Gen. Cuppage, R. Art. 
His ancestor, Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Cairnes, 
Bart. fell in the battle of Minden, and was a 
descendant of the celebrated David Cairnes, 
Recorder of Londonderry in 1688. His 
father was a Major in the 39th regt. and 
served during the memorable siege of Gi- 
braltar. His elder brother was three times 
severely wounded in Egypt, as a Captain in 
the 54th regt. and died in the service.— 
His second brother was twice severely 
wounded during the Peninsular war, and 
fell a Major in the Royal Horse Artillery at 
Waterloo. 

P. 474. The Rev. James Bicheno was a 
Baptist minister and school-master, and the 
author of the following publications :-— 
A Friendly Address to the Jews, 1787, 8vo. 
The Signs of the Times; or the Overthrow 
of the Papal Tyranny in France, the pre- 
lude of destruction to Popery and Despot- 
ism, 2 parts, 1792-4. A word in Season, 
or a call to the Inhabitants of Great Britain 
to stand prepared for the consequences of 
the present War, 1795. The probable pro- 
gress and issue of the Commotions which 
have agitated Europe since the French Re- 
volution, 1797. A glance at the history of 
Christianity and of English Nonconformity, 
1798. The Restoration of the Jews the 
crisis of all Nations, 1800. The Destiny 
of the German Empire, and the general 
prospects of Europe, 2 parts, 1801-6. 
An estimate of the Peace; a thanksgiving 
sermon, 1802. A Supplement to the Signs 
of the Times, with an answer to Mr. Faber, 
1807. The consequences of unjust War, a 
Fast-day sermon, 1810. An Enquiry into 
the nature of Benevolence, 1817. 

P. 475. The Rev. J. Gathorne died 
March 10, his 51st birth-day. 

The entailed estates of the Mostyn family 
devolve to Lady Champneys, the eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Mostyn; who, with 
her husband Sir ‘Thomas Champneys, has 
taken the name of Mostyn (see p. 462). 

For John Calthorpe, esq. read John Cal- 
thorpe Gough, esq. 

P. 476. Major-Gen. Sir George Adam 
Wood, K.C.H. was knighted when proxy 
to Sir J. C. Sherbrovke, at the installation 
of the Bath, May 22, 1812; and received 
the orders of Maria Theresa, Wladimir 4th 
class, and Wilhelm 3d class, for the battle 
of Waterloo. 
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first stone laid 553 

Clowes, Rev. J. memoir of 648 

Churton, Archa. memoir of 562 

Clutterbuck, R. memoir of 565 

Coal Mines, disquisition on 616 

Coals, on duties on !43. bill for regu- 
lating the sale of 354 

Coffins, uncient, found at Box 598 

Coinage, new one ordered 363 

Coins of Evagoras 420. found at Tut- 
bury 546. discovered near the Giant’s 
Causeway 540. of King John 209. of 
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Coket Family, account of 417 

Colburn und Bentley, action against 637 

College Discipline, anecdote of 539 

Columbus, on the voyages of 144 
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544 
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at 456. antiquities found near 546 
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Hall, Rev. R. memvir of 375 

Halo, artificial imitation of 544 

Ham, iu Picardy, account of 113 
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Henley, Lord, memoir of 81 

Henry VII. privy purse expenses 54 
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Hoo Loo, surgical operation on 363 
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Kipling, Capt. memoir of 179 

Kirloff, the Russian poet, talents of 16 

Knox, John, obnoxious character of 599 

Kreutzer, Rodolph, memoir of 377 

Labour, on the productions of 151 

Labouring Poor, bill for employing 635 

Lady Place, Hurley, account of 10 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s Chapel in 297, 386 

Lancing Down, Roman antiquities at 210 

Latin Poetry, modern writers of 124, 324 

Lawrence, Sir T. anecdotes of 525 

Laws, caution in the alteration of 622 

Lawyers, Louis XII.’s opinion of 15 

Layton, Rev. W. memoir of 373 

Leebottwood Church,Salop, account of 393 
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Leopold, Prince, elected king of Bel- 
gium 550 

Lethbridge, Gen. memoir of 370 
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Liege, disturbances at 359 
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Lima, Duke de la Plata’s entry into 632 
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Lopes, Sir M M. memoir of 465 
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Lorrain, Henry of, monument of 102 
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Junius’s Letters 104, 318, 319. 
graphical notices of 318 

Malabar, natives of 427 

Malaria, precautions against 618 

Man, thoughts on 438 

Manchinelle Tree, qualities of 612 

Marchpane, confectionery of descrited 43 

Markets, prices of 94, 190, 286, 382, 478, 
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pels 296 
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will of 482 

Mas. treene, Viscountess, memoir of 82 

Masters, Mr. notices of 538 

Maupertius, writings of 16 
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Negri, Salomon, notice of 194 

Nelson, Viscountess, death of 571 

Nemours, Duke de, elected king of Bel- 
gium 170 

Netherlands, intelligence from 77, 263, 
359. protocols respecting Holland 
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Percy, Bp.\etter of 46. anecdotes of 615 

Perring, Sir J. memoir of 176 

Petit-Thouars, M. du, memoir of 646 
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of the 602, 603 

Philadelphaion, description of the 264, 
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Physicians, College of, meetings of 162 

Pilkington, family of 293 

Pinkerton, literary correspondence of 46 

Pius VII. memoir of 175 

Pliny, Turner’s extracts from 121 
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Rings, ancient, one found at Burgh in 
Norfolk 209. Greek grasshopper ring 
211. one found at Denebury Hill ib. at 
Castle Hedingham 212 

Rioters, convicted by the special com- 
missions 78 

Rivers, Lord, memoir of 368 

Rivers of Britain, resemblance in the 
names of 396 

Rivington, Chas. memoir of 569 

Rodney, Lord, anecdotes of 245, 
of 296 

Roman Level, discovered in excavating 
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Roos, Lady de, memoir of 267 
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Roper, Hon. P. memoir of 81 
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** Round Table” of King Arthur 584 
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Zamouski,Count 77 


Ad 





He was the late Rector, and died in April-1830. P. 380, b. 1. 
Suffolk. P.459, b. 1. 11, for Norfolk read Suffolk. 


vead Belton. 


ERRATA. 
Vou. C. Part IL—P. 361, 2d col. dele Rev. C. Henley, Rendlesham R. Norfolk. 


22, for Salop read 


P. 570, b. 1, 22, for Bolton 


Vor. C. Part II.—P. 16. In the article relating to the Duchess of Wharton, the 


name of the residence stated there as Finlough sbould be Tinlough. 


26, dele Bee. 


P. 370, a. 1, 


P. 646, a. 1. 30, for Earl of Gosford read Robert Sparrow, E<q. 


Pp. 472, 650,—our report of the death of the Rev. C Powlett, we are happy to say, 


was incorrect. 


Vout. CI. Part I.—P. 117. b. 1. 14, for Jast read December.—P. 190, a. 1. 36, 37, 
to be transposed.—P. 123, +. 22 read basiavit; 1. 25, for vectus read usus ; and 


‘for pleno read ple: A.—P. 160, b. 1. 


35-6, for Hoparth read Hogarth.—P. 164, |. 13, 


14, from bottom, for sensanglantées read ensanglantées.—P. 339, a. 1.8, for 266 
read 226.—P. 360, b. 1. 5, for fought read gained. 


~ 
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